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s 7 HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
ras oii | Contents. wasjformed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 


ee le Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 

ang is summed up in love to God and love to man. 
otes 4 ; The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre= 
97 gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
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oe ae0°. Serigdoesreenr GOs Pit oot ASHINGTON, as the first American, still holds his 
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“‘ STRAIGHTFORWARD infidelity ” is a phrase which we find 
in one of our exchanges applied to statements made in the 
Christian Register. We thought this substitute for clear 
thinking and sound argument had passed. out of the vocab- 
ulary of respectable journals. Dr. Holmes made some quiet 
remarks on the use of such language, which we quote: 
“Thirty years have so changed the theological atmosphere 
that such abusive words as ‘heretic’ and ‘ infidel,’ applied 


to persons who differ from the old standards of faith, are. 


chiefly interesting as a test of breeding, being seldom used 
by any people above the social half-caste line. I am speak- 
ing of Protestants. How it may be among Roman Catho- 
lics I do not know, but I suspect that with them also it is 
a good deal a matter of breeding.” 


ae 


Two men pass over the highway on some business errand. 
The one grows weary with his walk. The other is refreshed. 
The dogs bark at one without consideration: they sniff at the 
heels of the other, and then give him welcome. To one the 
way is hot and dusty, frequented only by men and beasts 
that excite his fear or his disgust, while the other sees the 
green trees and the hedgerows filled with singing birds. 
In similar ways, ministers and their wives journey through 
the world ; and their confessions (like some recently published 
in the Azlantic Monthly) show not so much what the world 
really is, but how they take the world and do its work. Ifa 
minister expects good things of the rich men and women in 
his parish, and asks good things of them for the sake of the 
poor and uncared for, he will get them; and with them he 
will get gratitude and friendship. But the minister who 
expects the prosperous people of his parish to be selfish 
above all others, and takes it for granted that they will be 
obstacles in the way of all generous effort, will seem to dis- 
cover that the world is peopled with tyrants and curmudgeons 
who live in ceiled houses, fare sumptuously ay day, and 
hate the poor. 


The Mission of the Church. 


Many rights have been claimed by the Church, or by that 
which corresponds to the Church in the religious institutions 
of various nations and ages. Four things may be mentioned 
as most important. The first and the earliest claim, which 
is still made by those who represent the lower forms of 


religion, is related to the power of the priests, through their 


control of divine agencies, to regulate the events of human 
life, so that good crops, good health, success in war, and 
prosperity in peace could be assured to those who offered 
the proper sacrifices and were obedient to the commands 
laid upon them. The practices remain, but the spirit that 
created them is dying out. 

Succeeding this was the second claim made by the Church, 
which is also passing away. Interpreting the words. of 
Jesus about the keys of heaven, exclusive salvation has been 
promised to those who accepted the way of life, of which the 
Church was claimed to be the sole guardian. The doctrine 
of exclusive salvation, carried to its logical extreme, is re- 
sponsible for all manner of persecutions, and for the tyran- 
nical exercise of the temporal power in matters of religion. 
Any church that has the authority to guard the gates of 
eternal life and to direct men to heaven or to hell must, if 
its authority is challenged, maintain it. The outrageous 
cruelty of Christian nations in heathen lands has always 
slunk under cover of the curse of God directed against the 
heathen. The consciousness of the abuse of this claim, and 
the consequent unlawful use of power, are now reaching to 
the heart of Christendom; and the old claim of exclosive 
salvation within the Church i is fading away. 

But a third claim still challenges the attention of the 
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public. Has the Christian Church or any part of ita com- 
mission from God himself to represent his will, to communi- 
cate his purposes, and to minister in the name of Christ as 
his sole representative upon the earth? Once the claim was 
made by all religions and by all denominatioris of Christians 
that the Church had such a commission. The majority of 
Protestant denominations are now quietly giving up the 
claim. The Congregationalist, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, 
no longer claims that his church, his mode of worship, or 
his administration of the sacraments, represents the only law- 
ful highway from earth to, heaven. The claim is made no 


longer by all the members of any church. By many who © 


represent the Roman Church, the Greek Church, the Angli- 
can Church, and the Episcopal Church in America it is 
abandoned. The claims of exclusive authority to minister 
in sacred things in any community is opposed to all the 
best thought and feeling of the time, and will certainly be 
abandoned. It will be abandoned by the Episcopal Church 


within the lifetime of this generation, or there will be two: 


Episcopal Churches, one claiming to be the true representa- 
tive of Christianity, the other admitting that it is one organ- 
ization among many others and having no claim to superior- 
ity that does not depend upon the excellence of the service 
it is able to render. 

This leads us directly to the fourth claim, which is not so 
much a claim of the Church in any of its forms as a demand 
made by human society. The appeal is made by all who 
are consciously weak and ignorant and sinning for help 
from those who have received greater blessing. ‘The re- 
sponse comes from the wise, the strong, the good, and lays 
upon them an obligation to use all their gifts in the service 
of the world. The great words of Jesus are just coming to 
recognition: ‘Whosoever would become great among you 
shall be your minister; and whosoever would be first among 
you shall be servant of all.” The contest between the most 
generous souls in all churches to-day is not for supremacy, 
but for opportunity of service. A generous rivalry is be: 
ginning. The wisest and the best are not saying, We have 
the exclusive right to rule or to minister. Let us all serve 
according to our opportunity, and happy is he who shall have 
done what he could. .~Within a few years the movement has 
been rapid toward the recognition of the ability to serve 
the world as the only proof of fitness to represent the 
divine purposes among men. There is no doubt whatever 
that the majority of the American people, as represented by 
the secular press, welcome all signs of co-operation and 
brotherhood in the churches, and reject more and more the 
pretences of exclusive right in any of the forms once char- 
acteristic of all churches. 

The test now applied — and it will be applied to the Uni- 
tarian Church as to all others, to the Jew as well as to the 
Christian, and to the Christian as well as to the other great 
religions — is, How can you do the most good in the world in 
the shortest time and in the easiest way? By their fruits 
ye shall know them. i 


Is Intemperance Increasing? 


Are we in a state of moral and social decadence? Itis. 


possible just now to affirm the most radical theories of 


degeneration or to exploit the most optimistic prophecies, 


and in either case secure the attention of the public. -Cross- 
ing the line from century to century encourages us to make 
much of the achievements of the past. Yet Nordau and 
Nietzsche do not, by any means, comprise the list of those 
who believe the literature and life of the nineteenth century 
closes in a state of degeneration.. The daily press has taken 
up, with special zest, the question whether our social habits 
have improved during the last fifty years, and especially 
whether drunkenness has been on the increase. The annual 
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report of the Commission of Prisons for New York is quoted 
as evidence that there has been no decrease in our drinking 
habit, but an alarming increase. During one month of 1900 
the commitment to penitentiaries, jails, and workhouses. in 
New York State for drunkenness reached the total of very 
nearly 33,000, while for all other causes the commitments 
were about 70,000. Statistics of other States are too gen- 
erally of like character to allow us to call this an exceptional 
report. It is a fact that arrests for drunkenness in the United 
States are on the increase. Does it follow that drinking 
intoxicants is not on the decrease? It is within the memory 
of our middle-aged men when railroad officials, from super- 
intendents to conductors, and even porters, were accustomed 
to drink with freedom. Now the least indulgence or the 
suspicion of indulgence secures the prompt discharge of 
such an employee, however valuable his general services or 
experience may be held. It is understood purely as a busi- 
ness matter that a drinking man cannot be trusted with 
valuable property. Leave out the question of morals or put 
it in, as you please. It will not do, purely as a question of 
risk, to have a tippler as a railroad employee. 

It is not an open question whether drunkenness is treated 
with more severity than formerly by the police. We know 
this to be the case. Fifty years ago one might meet men 
reeling along at mid-day or howling through the streets at 
night, while no special notice was taken of their condition, 
except to mock at them. There are few precincts, even in 
our larger cities,, where this would be tolerated to-day. 
Public holidays invariably witnessed drunkenness and drunken 
brawls. Elections were especially under the influence of 
strong drink. Drunken men reeled to the polls. It is no 
mistake when we assert that drinking habits are on the de- 
crease. An easy way to settle the question is to select any 
street in one of our country towns, and compare the habits 
of the inhabitants, house by house, with those of fifty years 
ago. It will almost invariably be found that, while the large 
majority of homes were then touched in some way with the 
manufacture, the sale, or the use of intoxicating liquors, the 
tule is now very largely the other way. This is not to deny 
that temperate drinking at social gatherings is on the in- 
crease. We believe that it is. We are also inclined to think 
that there is a weakening moral conviction on the subject of 
total abstinence. The gain that has been made is mostly in 
the way of a cold business calculation, Drinking habits.are 
held to render an employee unsafe. The railroad set an 
example which has been felt everywhere throughout the 
country. The decision is in favor of abstinence. The com- 
mercial man of to-day meets an intenser and broader com- 
petition. He knows very well that he must have the entire 
possession of his wits, at least during business hours, He 
cannot otherwise compete in the huge struggle that involves 
millions. You will. hardly find a drinking millionaire in the 
United States. He may be willing that others should drink, 
may prefer that they should; but during business hours he 
never indulges. Most of these men are total abstainers at 
all times. ‘There is a Congressional bar; but there are no 
such drunken orgies in the Congress of to-day as used to 
occur frequently in the years before the Civil War. We have 
no governors in these days who are notorious for their 
drunken sprees. This was not the case fifty years ago, as 
we remember of Illinois and of Delaware and of other 
States. The men who give offence to the people as bosses 
are not drunkards. They are very sober and clear-headed, 
and generally highly moral in their habits. Society has no 
reason for lamentation over a decadence in sobriety, so far as we 
can see. ‘The arrests for drunkenness do not mean that our 
drinking habits are on the increase. Most of this increase 
in arrests must be set down to an increased regard for the 
decencies of society, Nowhere any longer is it tolerable 
that a drunken man shall sleep off his intoxication in public. 
We do not, in these days, speak of the drunkard as having 
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fallen in the ditch. The figure as well as the fact are out of 
date. There is a humaner social spirit abroad that quickly 
removes him from jibes and exposure. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


The Secretaryship. 


It may be worth while to repeat that the officers of the As- 
sociation have felt it necessary to give in this column a series 
of elementary statements concerning the organization and 
methods of the Association. This seems necessary because 
so many of our people are uninformed about these matters, 


- which, though comparatively unimportant in themselves, are 


points which ought to be known by all the members of all 
our churches. Week before last the united work of the 
president and secretary was described. Last week the presi- 
dency was set forth, and now attention is called to a descrip- 
tion of the distinctive work of the secretaryship. Article 7 
of our By-laws says: “It shall be the duty of the secretary 
to keep a full record of the meetings of the Corporation and 
of the Board of Directors; to conduct the correspondence of 
the Association, and keep an accurately arranged file of the 
same; and, in general, to perform such services, to suggest, 
devise, and execute, under the direction of the Board of Di- 
rectors, such plans and measures as shall, in their judg- 
ment, tend to promote the objects of the Association, in- 
crease its usefulness, and enlarge the sphere of its influence.” 
As a matter of necessity, the notes for the records of the 
board meeting are taken at the meetings by Assistant Secre- 
tary, George W. Fox, and subsequently signed by the sec- 
retary. This is in order to set the secretary free to present in 
systematic form the business for each meeting. For many 
days previous to the monthly meetings of the board the 
secretary has in mind the preparation of the business for the 
board. He lays before the meeting reports from the 
churches, compiled-from the reports sent in by the field 
secretaries, lays before the board the reasons on which ap- 
plications for assistance are based, and, in general, is the 
source of information upon which the directors depend from 
month to month to guide their action in the expenditure of 
their funds for missionary purposes. The increasing activity 
of the denomination involves a very large correspondence, 
which falls about equally upon the president and the secre- 
tary to administer, to say nothing of the more formal busi- 
ness relative to books, tracts, etc., which is attended to by 
Assistant Secretary Fox and his subordinates. The time of 
the secretary, whenever he is not absent upon denominational 
work, is also at the service of all visitors at headquarters; 
and he welcomes his growing acquaintance with the denomi- 
national workers from every church, and gives a great deal 
of time to conference with such workers and with the minis- 
ters who come to him for advice upon many different sub- 
jects, chiefly, of course, relative to their ministerial work, 
The secretary has general supervision of the expenditure 
of the money voted to the assistance of churches, for the es- 
tablishment of new churches, and the payment of all special 
agents. He is supervisor over the work of the field secre- 
taries, and through them that of the State field agents, 
So far as time and other duties allow, he inspects, in 
person, the various missionary enterprises; and by such 
visits and by frequent attendance at the meetings of local 
conference he endeavors to acquire the broad knowledge 
of the work of the denomination at large, and of the special 
needs of all the churches, which will enable him to supply 
the board of directors with their needed information. - The 
secretary is thus peculiarly the officer upon whom depends 
the general unity of the denomination as a whole. Through 
him the different sections of the country endeavor to under- 
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stand one another. In so far as he is successful in meeting 
this grave responsibility, the American Unitarian Association 

' is truly a national body, its board of directors caring equally 
for the interests of the cause in all parts of the country and 
making all their decisions with entire impartiality. In so far 
as the secretary, counselling with the president, strengthens 
this broad outlook, he succeeds in making it clear to all that 
this Association is not simply an Eastern affair. 

In order that the purpose of these articles may be fully at- 
tained, I request that our ministers, so far as they are willing, 
select from time to time articles or passages from articles 
written by Dr. Eliot or myself, and read them to their con- 
gregations. It would be a very great help to the cause if 
many of our ministers would make it a practice for a few 
months at least thus to read a weekly message from the head- 
quarters to the people. 
formation from any minister who accedes to this request that 
he has done so. CuHar.es E. St, JOHN. 


Current Copics. 


THE initial moves in what may prove to be a tariff war of 
magnitude between the United States and the Russian 
Empire were made at the end of last week, when Hon. Lyman 
J. Gage, the Secretary of the Treasury, announced the impo- 
sition of a countervailing duty of thirty-two cents upon every 
pood of Russian sugar imported into the United States. 
The Russian government acted with characteristic celerity 
and vigor. Twenty-four hours after the promulgation of 
Secretary’s Gage’s order, M. de Witte, the Russian minister 
of finance, increased the duty upon all importations of American 
steel into Russia by fifty per cent. of its present heavy tariff 
impost. This increase in duty virtually prohibits the importa- 
tion of American steel into the Russian Empire. In a public 
statement in explanation of his action in increasing the import 
duties upon Russian sugar, Mr. Gage took the ground that 
his action was rendered inevitable under the tariff laws of 
1897, in view of the fact that the manufacture of Russian 
sugar is aided by subsidies from the government. ‘The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury regarded it as his imperative duty to 
place American manufacturers of sugar upon an equal foot- 
ing with their Russian competitors by imposing a counter- 
vailing duty upon the imported Russian article. 
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Tue effect of Russia’s retaliatory step was notable. The 
increase in the duties upon American steel was plainly re- 
garded in this country as a powerful and effective blow at 
American exporting interests, involving the loss of a trade 
amounting to $30,000,000 annually. But the event attracted 
even more attention abroad than it did in this country. 
Germany and France, two countries which have long-stand- 
ing disputes with this country upon the general subject of 
import tariffs, are observing the developments of Russia’s 
experiment with profound interest. It is felt at Washing- 
ton that the outcome of the present industrial contest will 
have an important bearing upon the attitude of other coun- 
tries that consider themselves aggrieved by the operations of 
the American tariff laws. In Germany, especially, the 
powerful political group of the agrarians have long been 
clamoring for a substantial increase in the duties upon the 
importation of American food products. ‘Hitherto it has 
cost the German government a vast deal of trouble to prevent 
the agrarians from plunging the country into a tariff war 
with the United States. The suppressed group is looking 
upon the future with great eagerness. ~ 
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THE situation in China has once more entered upon a 
phase that is of peculiar interest to the Anglo-Saxon world. 
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Graf von Waldersee, the German field marshal, who is com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied forces in China, has decided 
that military operations upon an extensive scale must be in- 
stituted against China at an early date. The necessity for 
this step the field marshal ascribes to the delay of the 
Chinese to Subscribe to the terms of peace offered by the 
powers, and the evident determination of the Chinese nego- 
tiators to defer final action by continuing the negotiations 
indefjnitely. To frustrate this apparent purpose, Gen. von 
Waldersee has ordered a general resumption of hostilities by 
the allied forces. Major-Gen. Chaffee has not yet taken any 
step in the direction-of a compliance with the request of the 
commander-in-chief, and he will take no such step until he 
has received the requisite instructions. In point of fact, the 
American force now in China is not a part of the interna- 
tional armament, and has the character of a guard for the 
American legation in Pekin. The difficulty of the problem 
is to be found in the future demands that the existing situa- 
tion may make upon the government of the United States. 
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THE popular movement against the illicit liquor trade in 
some cities of Kansas and other States in the West, in which 
the sale of spirituous beverages is prohibited by law, is grow- 
ing in vigor. Last Sunday, in the city of Topeka, a large 
crowd of men and women, led by Mrs. Carrie Nation, made 
an organized assault upon a number of saloons in the city. 
The raiders were armed with hatchets, aftér the example of 
their leader, Mrs. Nation, and wrecked the establishments 
which they attacked. Mrs. Nation was arrested four times 
during the day. On Monday, when the leader of the “ joint- 
wreckers’”’ was brought into court, the presiding justice im- 
posed upon her the payment of $2,000 as a bond to keep the 
peace. This Mrs. Nation refused to do, preferring to re- 
main in the jail. A notable feature of Mrs. Nation’s cam- 
paign in Topeka has been the sympathy which she has 
elicited from a class of citizens that is regarded as conserva- 
tive and law-abiding. Some effects of the agitation in 
the West are observable in the East. A renewed effort is 
being made to enforce rigidly the prohibition laws that are 
on the statute book in the State of Maine. 
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A SIGNIFICANT event furnished character to the opening ot 
the first Parliament under King Edward VII. During the 
course of the proceedings in the House of Commons last 
Monday the government declined to discuss its foreign 
policy without a previous notification by the opposition. A 
test vote which followed this announcement disclosed the 
fact that the government was able to carry the issue by only 
45 votes as compared with its normal majority of 130. The 
event was greeted with an extraordinary display of enthu- 
siasm by the opposition, to whom it came as a surprise be- 
yond all expectations. Parliament appears to be practically 
unanimous in the opinion that the war in South Africa 
should be prosecuted with undiminished energy until British 
prestige has been completely re-established. The difference 
of opinion centres upon the ability of the government to 
achieve that end. The opposition has announced plainly 
that it regards the present policy of the British government 
in South Africa as being unnecessarily cruel, and as being 
calculated to increase the rancor of the Boer colonists 
instead of appeasing the conquered and reconciling them to 
the empire. 

ee 


A curIOUSs protest is being made in Germany against the 
pro-British attitude which the kaiser has been displaying 
with an evident purpose for the past. month. The German 
press, with a convincing unanimity, is taking -pains to con- 
vince the world that the kaiser’s recent s:ow of friendli- 
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ness for the English people was prompted wholly by his 
affection for his venerable kinswoman, their late queen, 


and that it is entirely devoid of significance as an indication 


of the political relations of the German Empire to Great 
Britain. What would appear as the majority of the popular 
newspaper organs of Germany declare emphatically that no 
alliance is possible between Germany and Great Britain, 
and affirm that the German people have no very friendly 
feelings for their English cousins, that German interests 
are clashing at many points with British interests, and that 
any attempt to present matters in a different light is a 
misrepresentation of facts which the German people cannot 
tolerate. The utterances of the German press on the 
subject breathe strongly of well-defined and irreconcilable 
Anglophobia. Amid the general.clamor the kaiser is 
observing an absolute silence. 


Brevities. 


The testimonials in the ‘Christian Science Journal read al- 
most exactly like those sent out by the venders of patent 
medicines. 


The passing of the fear of death is one of the best evi- 
dences we have of increasing disbelief-in the doctrines which 
made death seem so terrible. 


A correspondent who is an habitual church-goer would like 
to see in our columns the following hint to ministers: “A 
cynical person rises to remark ‘that short sermons make 
wide-awake Christians.” 


The great name of Abraham Lincoln can never suffer 
eclipse so long as the American people have a history which 
they cherish, ideals which they reverence, and heroic per- 
sonages whom they honor. 


That kind of worship which helped men thirty centuries 
ago, and has never since been absent from the world, will not 
quickly disappear. The ministers of the Comforter, the 
Spirit of Truth, will be in great demand before this genera- 
tion passes away. 


Looking down the two lines of passengers in an electric 
car, and noting the stuffed birds and feathers on two-thirds 
of the women’s hats, we wondered how long it would be 
before the public opinion of the best people would influence 
the mind of the average woman. 


“The Church of to-day no more refuses to recognize 
Unitarians than Jesus Christ refused to recognize Samari- 
tans and pagans.” Is that statement quite true? Was it 
not Jesus who made the Samaritan the illustrious type of 
goodness in the case where the priest and the Levite passed 
by on the other side? 


In any popular excitement or celebration, when great 
emotion is excited, the religious note is always the highest 
and the most impressive. A multitude of hard-headed 
bnsiness men, greatly moved by an appeal to their patriotism 
by any event such as the death of Lincoln or by any moral 
crisis in the community, naturally follow with heart and voice 
those who strike the religious note in hymn or prayer. 


A manly minister, who takes for granted in the men and 
women around him the qualities which he-honors, will soon 
find himself supported by manly men and womanly women. 
The young man who does not take it for granted that in his 
congregation there are some who are wiser and better than 
himself will suffer things which at first will seem grievous, 
but afterward will yield the peaceable fruits of righteousness, 
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Letters to the Gditor. 


Organization of the American Unitarian Association. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I am one of the ‘‘some of us” mentioned in Mr. John 
Cuckson’s letter, which was printed in this week’s Register, 
who would like to know who elects the Committee on Nomi- 
nations. 

If we are a “free congregational body,” as we are so 
often told by the officers of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, why do not the delegates of the Association have a de- 
termining part in nominating the officers of the organization? 
We understand fairly well the duties of the president and 
secretary. We are seeking information why the delegates of 
a “free religious organization’ have no voice in nominating 
its officers. Epwarp H. K&ens. 


The Officers of the American Unitarian Association. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The change wrought in the administration of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association in creating new functions for the 
office of president necessarily changed somewhat the functions 
of the office of secretary; and it was due the churches, both 
as a matter of courtesy and business, to give them a clearly 
defined statement of the method and purpose of these offices 
as they are now constituted. This has-been ably done by 
our president and secretary in recent letters published in the 
Register, and I wish hereby to give expression to a com- 
mon sentiment of gratitude and appreciation of their timely 
and inspiring words and consecrated and efficient labors. 

ONE OF THE MINISTERS. 


The Sparrow’s Fall. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— _ 

The article in the Register of February 7 by “H. W.,” on 
“ The Sparrow’s Fail,’ renews my previous inclination to 
offer one view of the subject. 

Mr. Mason’s conclusion seemed clear and unassailable 
from the common standpoint, and I fail to see how the physi- 
cal remains of the sparrow afford an argument. The law 
of indesiructibility is precious, even spiritual; but, if the 
bodies of beings, human or otherwise, disappeared at the 
moment of death, the fact would probably be used as a 
stronger argument for immortality than the one presented. 
So the speculation is unprofitable unless it gives light upon . 
a point like the following : — 

Suppose a man hurrying to take a train sees the sparrow 
upon the pavement, but does not rescue it. May he assume, 
as an after-excuse, that God restrained him because the 
sparrow was ready to “pay the price?” To a lively con- 
science the thought would be like a blow. This seems to 
me to be following a wrong road. 

To those of strong faith, whether blind or not, Mr. 
Mason’s path is the pure and logical one; but I wish to pro- 
vide for one whose “faith is small and hope delays,” per- 
haps the spiritual immune of Mr. St. John, although with 
conscience and reason active. 

' Am I wrong in thinking that those who place the em- 
phasis upon the fower of God (a remnant of idolatry) are the 
ones who invite and must answer Ethel’s question ? 

When the devil was at hand for a scape-goat, evil could be 
accounted for ; but a liberal belief must dispose otherwise of a 
clash between what happened and what J feel should have 
happened. Mr. Mason admits an occasional conflict between 
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our idea of the infinite power and the infinite tenderness 
of God, and finds in faith the ov/y answer. Is not this pay- 
ing a high price for zujinite power? 

‘God is a spirit. Spirit of what,— goodness or power? 
Cannot power be perverted? Can goodness? A spiritual 
immune might say: “ Perhaps the Deity is a God of goodness, 
but not omnipotent, and is not accountable for those things 
which even in the retrospect seem wrong. The world may 
outgrow them ; and in the mean time I will believe in him as 
the God of growth and uprightness, but not of power un- 
limited.” : 

God is our ideal ; but humanity cannot conceive of a perfect 
ideal, even if there should be one, and growth end therein. 
True life is active. ‘The truest state of mind vested in be- 
comes false.” Why are the strongest affections found be- 
tween people who work together, not between those who 
vegetate or recreate? Heaven may be instead of an “eter- 
nal tea-party” a stage in a process, and the fruit of our ef- 
forts here be our hands and feet there. 

Ethel may see the day when she shall find a sparrow on 
the ground, and it shall be more precious to her to think 
that it really mattered that she was there to replace it, and 
there was a spirit that helped her to do so, than that she felt 
sure of an all-powerful Ruler. 

Let me venture a figure. A tired wood-chopper is cutting 
down a stubborn tree. No doubt it*is a spur to his physical 
fatigue to think that, when he “overcomes” the tree, he will 
have the tree. It is a sense of power. But if, instead, he 
reflects that the toughness of the tree is also in the handle 
of his axe, and that no conceivable power could make a 
thing both hard and soft, he has learned a quieter lesson, 
one of reason and order. I would not imply a gross human 
conceit regarding knowledge of right and wrong, although 
what throws the final vote always if not the human con- 
science ? 

Actions must be classified as good or ill. “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” Judge, you must. If one feels an 
omnipotent Ruler necessary to create the world, he can find 
an analogy in a river fed by many tributary brooks. Where 
did the river begin? 

Here is the result of force and growth; but ought one to 
be too curious of the source, when there is work to be done 
along the banks and on the current? This is only a pos- 
sible foot-note to Mr. Mason’s article. It is to ask, Is there 
not an unnecessary duality in a Deity of goodness leagued 
with power? 

The conscience may suffer from conflicts. The ideas 
suggested can hurt no one, as no one can do irreverence to 
any ideal but his own. 

In offering an unusually expressed view, we may, while 
conscious of its truth to us, be accused by a sense of dis- 
agreement with others, and must fall back upon the true 
test: If the view were to become universal, would the world 
be better or worse? Each can answer best for himself. 

H. W. Pratt. 


STERLING, MAss. 


Cheerful Praise. 


The following letter just received indicates one kind of 
work which is very near to our interest. There are thou- 
sands of people scattered throughout the country who are 
remote from Unitarian churches, or who are unable to at- 
tend church, to whom the Christian Register is, to a consid- 
erable extent, a substitute for the church. We print ser- 
mons and prayers, because we reach through them a larger 
congregation than any one of our ministers ever addresses 
on a Sunday. [Ep1Tor.] 


“Excuse the liberty I take in addressing you a line to ex- 
press the comfort .and pleasure I derive from perusing my 
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weekly Register. It is, in my opinion, the best paper of its 
kind, either in this country or abroad. The weather not 
permitting more than an occasional outing at my age, ninety 
two, it has repaid me greatly for the deprivation of my church 
service. I wish you all success in the furtherance of your 
good work.” M. F. M. 


Half-tones. 


The smell of violets in the dark; 
The first wan star whose trembling spark 
Shows white against the west; 
A square of moonlight cool and still, 
. Broken by leaves which wave at will 
To break its ghostly rest; 


The early twitter of a bird 

From apple-bough with dawn-winds stirred 
At break of summer day; 

A rift of sunlight dropping down 

From cloud-cast sky on meadow brown 
And gliding, still, away. 


Dim hints, pale prophecies, ye hold 

The charm of all ye leave untold, 
A spell which stirs my breast 

With — is it pain or is it joy? 

Weird as an echo, swift and coy, 
But sweet as Love’s unrest. 


— Henrietta R. Eliot, in the New England Magazine. 


London ego 


The long obsequies are ended. The imperial show is 
over. What shall one say of them? That will depend upon 
his standpoint. If he has regarded what he has seen from a 
religious point of view,— as a believer in the kingdom of 
God as Christians professedly conceive that kingdom, as 
loyal, first of all, to the Prince of Peace,— he will say some- 
thing quite different from what he will say if he has been 
up some high mountain of national ambition, surveying the 
kingdoms of the world and England’s power to make her- 
self glorious among them. If the former, his héart and his 
words will be sad. But, if the latter, he will find it difficult 
to express the exultation and jubilancy of his heart over the 
four days’ pomp and pageantry, which’ have dazzled and 
bewildered so many, between the starting of the encoffined 
body of the great and good queen and its final entombment 
in the mausoleum at Frogmore, Windsor. ’ 

I must confine myself in this to one of the four days of 
magnificent display. Having a good friend at court, I was 
favored with a ticket admitting to a place in front of 
Marlborough House and directly opposite St. James Palace, 
the best point from which to see the last passing of. Victoria 
through London. Her coffin was not to reach London until 
eleven o’clock, but no one was to be allowed entrance to the 
space reserved at Marlborough House after nine o'clock. 
But all ingoing trains were overcrowded. Getting access to 
them was everywhere problematical. After leaving them, one 
was hustled and pushed by a hurrying crowd. At twenty 
minutes past eight I found the police lining the Bucking- 
ham Palace Road, the Mall, and the road through St. James 
Park; people flanking, too, both sides of the entire distance, 
some of whom had been in place before it was fairly day. 

The air was raw and cold, the sky sombre and gloomy. 
The faces of the crowd were chill, after the color of the 
royal purple everywhere displayed. There was a constant 
stamping of feet for warmth, as well as the shuffle of the 
chaotically moving crowd. As one came nearer the en- 
trance between St. James Palace and Marlborough House 
there was a crush of people through which it was impossible 
to pass until one gave his ticket and himself in charge to 
an obedient and stalwart policeman. Then a way was 


il 


emperor won’t see these fellows. 


_ their tall bearskin Busbys. 
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opened, the barrier passed, and one had space and to 


‘spare. The palace clock stood at 8.40 when your corre- 


spondent was delivered from the squeeze and push of the 
crowd. The two hours and twenty minutes were soon gone. 
Every instant came something to impress.the senses, fix the 
attention, prevent the weariness of waiting. Into thé'\palace 
quadrangle opposite came companies of soldiers continually, 
disappeared long enough for hot coffee somewhere within, 
succeeded by others immediately,— soldiers in every variety 
of uniform, grave and gay, suggesting sometimes the adjec- 
tive “‘ gentlemanly,” and sometimes “ barbaric ’’; Yeomanry, 
Colonials, Highlanders, Guards Irish and Guards Scotch, 
Coldstream Guards and Grenadier Guards, and all such stuff 
as a brilliant and imposing imperial force can be made of. 
Besides this lively, animated, ever-changing scene, there soon 
came, to enhance it, some great, much befeathered, much 
begilded fighting man, in fiery apparel. “That is Ad- 
miral -’ ‘Look, look! There are the Beef-eaters from 
the Tower!” Who isthat? ‘Oh, that is General Wood,— 
Sir Evelyn Wood.” Now comes marching in, and ground- 
ing arms directly in front of us, a Middlesex Rifle Corps. 
Now rises a cheer, as Lord Roberts dashes past upon his 
charger. A minute later, riding a powerful horse, Sir Ed- 
ward Bradford appears, riding as if part of the animal that 
bears him. His face is pale, his hair white. He is holding 
his bridle with his one hand, the other having been sacrificed 
to the terrible god of battles. Larger grows the group of 
admirals of the navy, generals of the home and Indian 
armies ; and more gorgeous becomes the blaze.of brilliant 
colors. Foreign uniforms come to heighten the general 
effect. 

Mounted police now clear the space through which the 
procession is to pass. Some companies of Reserves— in 
shabby, much weather-stained clothing —line either side of 
it. Not only was I much impressed by the stature and the 
faces of these men, but much interested in the remarks of 
those around me. ‘“ What a low type of face most of these 
fellows have!” saidalady. ‘ Yes, they all look like jail-birds,” 
came the reply. “I suppose they would have been in jail if 
they had not enlisted,” returned the lady. “That is an 
argumént in favor of an army,” said her husband “Not at 
all,” she replied: “it is an argument in favor of providing 
productive industries for our riffraff and of making it worth 
their while to engage in them.” To this came, banteringly, 
“What an incorrigible philanthropist we are!” . On the 
other side of me some one said: “ Let us hope the German 
He would survey such 
a set with contempt. I wonder they were placed here. 
They are a disgrace to us.” ‘Then somebody muttered, “ It 
is a disgrace never to have done half as much for the coun- 
try as these fellows, who certainly might have new uni- 
forms.” 

Now fifty great fellows, Yeomen of the Guard, in bright 
scarlet array, bearing the Royal Standard, heavily draped, 
march out, and take up a position along the wall of Marl- 
borough House facing the Palace. A company of Royal 
Irish Fusileers rest on their arms in front of us,— magnificent 
men, both in stature and in bearing. They tower grandly in 
Now swift heralds dart to and 
fro, waving small white flags across which is a single stripe 
of black. Another herald, followed by two of the Horse 
Guards in the long crimson cloaks, hurries past. The word 
of command is heard soon as they have passed. With 
arms reversed, slung under the left arm, the soldiers stand. 
A solemn hush is felt. And then the long line of armed 
men moves. Nothing could be more touching, more impres- 
sive, more significant of the reluctance with which men enter 
upon the last sad offices and honors due the dead than this 
first movement of the marshalled host. With heads slightly 
bowed, eyes fixed upon the ground, each man seemed 
suddenly changed into something unlike a man,— something 
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mechanical, rigid, statuesque. Each kept step slow and 
measured with all the rest, but step that scarcely carried him 
forward,— step of him who cannot endure to go forward on 
this business of the funeral hour. It was the only thing that 
day that moved to tears. But it was irresistible in its ap- 
Men bit their lips. Women wiped 
their eyes. A gentleman said to his neighbor, “There is 
something altogether uncanny about this.’ But the pace 
had to be quickened, and for an hour filed past the soldierly 
procession. 

Then, after a brave display of field and marine artillery 
and a@gay show of handsomely mounted men, the Headquarter 
Staff, Lord Roberts once again, followed immediately by earls 
and dukes and viscounts and marquises and barons and 
knights in great number, all on foot, and all (by tradition, 
inheritance, and title, at least) men of distinction and renown. 
After these the richly caparisoned cream-colored horses so 
familiar to London eyes (for they have always drawn her liv- 
ing Majesty on state occasions through the crowded streets), 
now drawing a khaki-colored gun-carriage, on which, en- 
closed in fifteen hundred weight of oak and lead, was the 
body of her Majesty, dead. Over the coffin and falling 
down the sides of the gun-carriage was a beautiful white pall, 
richly wrought “by art and” woman’s “ device.” On this 
the crown, the orb, the sceptre. Yet no one seemed moved. 
Some said, “ Did you see her crown?” and some, ‘‘ Wasn’t 
the embroidery just lovely?” One man said,—and I am 
sure another man agreed with him,— “I don’t like the idea 
of carrying a woman to her burial on a gun-carriage.” But 
here is the king himself, Edward VII. He looks every inch 
a king. He glances up to the windows of Marlborough 
House, recognizes some one, bows. Beside him rides the 
kaiser, his remarkable nephew. On his left hand, his only 
surviving brother. Following fast in this pageant, a multitude 
of the kings, crown princes, and mighty potentates, who 
have come to bring their honor and glory unto it. And all 
in such gay clothing as befits those that live in kings’ houses, 
and fare sumptuously every day. Finally, state coaches, 
most gorgeous, bringing the new queen, the king’s sisters, the 
king of the Belgians, and many others distinguished by 
some amount of royal blood in their veins. 

Then Victoria had passed. This grand military demon- 
stration was finished. And, as I made my way through the 
great mass of the homeward-hurrying people, a voice would 
persist in saying,— an incongruous voice, certainly,— 


« Jesu, be ne’er forgot,— 
That such pomp hurt us not! 
Pomp and the praise of men 
Vanish in mist again. 


Dust all, and merest show, 
What doth so fairly glow.” 


Throughout it was a soldier’s funeral. No veteran fight- 
ing man was ever carried to his burial more magnificently. 
It was an object-lesson to illustrate the fighting man’s great- 
ness, the fighting man’s honor and glory,—his final and ex- 
ceeding great reward. How incongruous it seemed, even 
when one recalled that militarism rules the hour! But I 
take up my morning paper, and read a kind of apology for 
it. She was “the head of the Army”; she was “the daugh- 
ter of a soldier’’; she was “the mother of soldiers.” Yes; 
and also she was head of the Church, defender of the faith, 
the mother of a civilizing and nominally Christian people. 
But my morning paper goes to the length of asserting that 
this splendidly barbaric display was her own doing. Being 
dead, she wished thus to speak, One does not always know 
how much of his morning’s paper to believe. Saturday’s 
ceremony, “a soldier’s funeral,” was “chosen by the Queen 
herself, and elaborated in specific details, which the King is 
understood to have faithfully followed.” For my own part, 
I prefer to believe another sentence in the same journal, as 
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it does higher honor to the noble woman and illustrious 
queen: ‘Had the Queen been younger and in better 
health, so as to have been enabled to take a more active 
share in the negotiations in South Africa, this present war 
would possibly have been averted.” S. F. 


Some Lines of Progress. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The great achievement of the nineteenth century was the 
building of the American Republic. A new sort of nation 
established on entirely new principles was created to occupy 
the Western continent. It would seem as if Providence had 
had a hand in this work. This young nation has not yet 
come into full self-consciousness. We have been accus- 
tomed to consider ourselves as only another edition, some- 
what amended and improved, of European civilization. 
Events are hurrying to show us the fact that we are unique, 
and totally dissevered from anything which occupies the 
Old World. It will be difficult for us to name any close 
affinity between ourselves and any country in Europe, Eng- 
land alone excepted. European civilization stands for nar- 
rowness, constant antagonism, commercial warfare, suspicion, 
race jealousy, a vast suppressed undertow of heredity, rotten 
nobility at the top, with a Dei gratia conception of govern- 
ment. The Chinese War has been a providential opportu- 
nity to enable us to at least begin to see that our civilization 
is a hundred years ahead of that of our allies. It has been 
the lot of America to start Japan on her career, and now 
there seems to be a strong probability that we shall find our- 
selves in nearly as friendly relations with a reconstructed 
China. Why not? Has not Chinese civilization a good 
deal to offer us,— perhaps quite as much as European civil- 
ization? It has established customs which will bear close 
comparison to anything that we find in the moral and social 
régime of France, Austria, or even Germany. The United 
States in reality stands for a new and aggressive civilization, 
while on the other hand the autocracy which is represented 
in Russia is equally aggressive. It is not improbable that 
there will be a contest in the twentieth century which will 
rally all of democracy in a modern Holy Alliance of liberty. 
Wu Ting Fang, our Chinese minister, said not long since 
that he believed that the end of the twentieth century would 
see “‘a world republic, with the United States at its head.” 
In this prophecy he does not exclude China. In fact, the 
outlook is more favorable for political progress in that great 
Turanian race than in Latin Europe. That the twentieth 
century will entirely close in on despotism and on barbarism 
seems altogether probable. Next to the creation of Ameri- 
can civilization, the great work of the nineteenth century was 
the vast progress made toward the abolition of the savage. 
Africa, one hundred years ago entitled the Dark- Continent, 
passed into the grip of modern thought and work; while 
Asia has become a great battlefield where modern thought 
is steadily gaining power. The vast valleys and pampas of 
South America have become the granary of the world. 

Turning to the Church, we find that the nineteenth cen- 
tury left us a magnificent endowment in the way of a human- 
ized creed and a religious organism inspired with charity 
and love. Beginning with intensive illiberalism, and a ten- 
dency, under the slightest provocation, to the formation of a 
new sect, it went on widening its humanitarian outlook, and 
establishing a fraternity of religious effort. To-day we are 
everywhere converging where we were formerly diverging 
and quarrelling. Modern science has abolished the conceits 
of theological speculation. It remains to construct the edi- 
fice of the future on the lines of the most complete conserva- 
tion of moral force. It seems almost certain that with the 
elimination of sect rancor will pass away the tendency to 
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build churches on diagonal corners, while large districts are 
left churchless. One of the most distinguished divines of 
America has recently said: “I look for a re-establishment, 
practically, of the old town churches of earlier New England 
days. Certainly, the power of sectarianism is largely weak- 


- ened, while, in my judgment, the power of religion has 


greatly increased.” 
with this conviction. 

The evolution of education, collateral with that of the 
Church and State, was quite as novel and noble throughout 
the nineteenth century. It began with a reconstruction of 
the common-school system, opening higher schools to girls, 
establishing normal schools for the training of teachers, 
creating the university system for the States, and ended the 
century by a reconstruction of the town system of public 
schools. The dull conviction that all the children of a 
republic should be educated became a glowing enthusiasm 
for the creation of a higher citizenship through the common- 
school system. It remains now to adjust the advanced cur- 
riculum to all the industries, and, in fact, to give a general 
industrial bias to whatever is done by the school. A com- 
pleted American system will be achieved, when every State 
has a common-school system, culminating’in a State uni- 
versity, and when all these State universities reach forward 
to a national university at Washington. At present the 
problems over which the educators labor are how more 
completely to bias the school curriculum,— first, to enable all 
children to become bread-winners, and, second, to enter into 
a nobler citizenship and moral character. Such is a meagre 
outline of the evolution that is going on at the present mo- 
ment. It is probable that in all lines of progress — political, 
literary, social, economic —the changes ahead will be as/ 
unexpected and as startling as in the century that gave us 
the steamboat, the locomotive, the photograph, the mower 
and reaper, the sewing-machine, Bessemer steel, the telegraph 
and the telephone, the electric lights and the electric rail- 
road. : 

CLINTON, N.Y. 


Few people will be found who disagree 


Distinguished Men of the Reign of Queen Victoria.* 
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BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 


The world finds its supreme worth, not in things, but in 
humanity. Man is the measure by which all things must be 
measured. It is easy to imagine a land possessed of vaster 
material resources, and piling up in its banks, its rich men’s 
coffers, and its government treasuries a greater amount of 
physical wealth than any other land of earth; yet, if its 
wealth were produced by the toil of slaves, that land would 
not be great. Its condition would not be one to be praised. 
Rather, it would be one to be loathed. A land or an age is 
made great by its great men, its great life, its great deeds, 
its great thought. 

England has had an age in the past to which she looks 
back wifh peculiar pride, and always will, as in important 
respects the greatest in her history up to the present century, 
It is what she calls her “Elizabethan Age,”—the period 
made glorious by her Shakespeare and all that splendid 
galaxy of writers associated with the reign of her most illus- 
trious queen before Victoria. What intelligent_son of 
Britain, whose heart beats with a patriotism worthy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, would exchange the glory that has ‘come 
to England from that great age of her letters for any con- 
ceivable measure of mere material wealth or power or 
splendor? 

Great Britain is just at the end of another period which, I 
think, we may safely call not less great than the age of 


* Part of an address delivered by Rev. J. T. Sunderland at the memorial service 
a = honor of her late Majesty on February 2 at the Jarvis Street Unitarian Church, 
‘oronto. 
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Elizabeth in its intellectual productiveness and influence. 
it will probably always be known as the “ Victorian Age.” 
Could there be a greater honor to her than to have her name 
thus permanently associated with a period in British history 
80 conspicuous and honorable? 

_- What are some of the leading names that make the age of 
Victoria great? OF course, I can mention only a very few. 
Nor is it by any means easy to decide what names should be 
selected and what omitted. It should be borne in mind, 
too, that I am speaking only of Great Britain,— of the men 
who have called Victoria their queen, the men whose 
achievements form a part of the glory of her reign. 

’ The Victorian Age has been pre-eminently an era of 
Scientific investigation and discovery. Never before in a 
corresponding period of time has science made anything like 
such many-sided and wonderful progress. Not only have 
old sciences marvellously advanced, but wholly new sciences 
have come into existence. Almost beyond question the 
greatest scientific achievement of the period has been the 
establishment of the theory of evolution. This theory is so 
important because of its wide application. It gives us what 
seems to be a universal law, like gravitation. At its appear- 
ance a whole world of before isolated and largely unrelated 
facts fall into order, into relation, into system. Chaos 
becomes cosmos. Nature gets a meaning. The universe 
becomes really a universe, with such unity and harmony run- 
ning through it all as did not appear until this wonderful law 
opened our eyes'to see it. Nor does the doctrine of evolu- 


' tion confine itself to that part of the universe that is below 


humanity. It runs also through the world of man’s life. It 
throws light upon the whole history of the race and the whole 
nature of man. It wonderfully illuminates such subjects as 
psychology, sociology, education, politics, government, ethics, 


and even the Bible and religion. 


- ‘To whom are we indebted for this great gift to the world? 
To many men, both in England and other lands, but above 
all others to Charles Darwin. If the age of Queen Victoria 
had given to mankind only Darwin and the doctrine of evo- 
lution, with its foundations firmly laid in science, as he laid 
them, it would go down to the future as a great age. But 


_ Darwin is only one star in a splendid galaxy. The law of 


evolution marks only a single path of the many along which 
the feet of scientists have pressed to other discoveries almost 
as great as the law of natural selection by the survival of 
the fittest. Indeed, if we could gather together into one 
company all the men eminent for achievements of marked 
and lasting importance in different scientific fields who have 
been subjects of that gracious sovereign and patron of 
science, we should have one of the most remarkable bodies 
of men that the world has ever seen. 

But the reign just closed has been notable for much else 
of an intellectual nature besides its science. It has given to 
the world eminent thinkers. I will restrict myself to a men- 
tion of two among the most conspicuous; namely, John 
Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer. Mill’s direct influence 
has largely passed; but, during the twenty-five years preced- 
ing his death in 1873, perhaps no other man had so power- 
ful a hold upon the thought of the great middle class in Eng- 
land as this strong, candid, conscientious, suggestive thinker. 


Much of the best social, industrial, politico-economic, and 


even distinctly political progress of England during the Vic- 
torian age was due to his pen more than to that of any other 
man. Herbert Spencer’s thought contrasts somewhat widely 
with that of Mill. From the beginning, Spencer set out as 
the philosophic interpreter of evolution. In his “ Synthetic 
Philosophy,” a great work or series of works to which he has 
devoted a large part of his life, he has given us a system of 
Scientific generalization based upon the thought of evolution, 
more elaborate and ‘complete than has been attempted by 
any other mind. Many believe him the profoundest and 
most comprehensive thinker of the time. Certainly, his in- 
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fluence has been strong upon many minds. To many stu- 
dents of his works his ‘Synthetic Philosophy” seems to 
contain elements of serious weakness,—a view which, I con- 
fess, I find myself compelled to take; but with its weakness 
it certainly contains other elements of very great strength. 
Whatever may be the final verdict concerning it as a whole, 
all must confess the intellectual and moral greatness of its 
author. His place is forever secure as a thinker of extraor- 
dinary breadth, originality, and power, whose writings 
form not merely a landmark, but one of the loftiest and most 
commanding mountain summits in the intellectual landscape 
of the nineteenth century. 

The Victorian Age has been rich in poetry. Among its 
singers appear at least two masters, Tennyson and Brown- 
ing. If we may judge so soon after their death, they seem 
to take rank only a little below the world’s very greatest. 
At a time like the present when the world is bereaved, we 
are all -interested-to remember that on the high theme of 
immortality Tennyson, the queen’s beloved laureate, has 
given us an immortal poem. In our sorrow how its strains, 
rising ever into faith and hope, sound through our souls like 
the tones of a mighty organ! Browning has no single long 
poem that can match the “In Memoriam” in grandeur, 
depth, and sweetness. Yet he has many passages and not 
a few entire short poems that are scarcely surpassed in any 
literature. In psychological analysis, in understanding of 
all phases of human life and all motives of human conduct, 
in ethical insight and in prophetic power, he is supreme. 
As a teacher of those who would live in the spirit, must’ we 
not say that no one in England in his day, and no one on 
the Continent, but only Emerson in America, may stand by 
his side? Think of the glory of a reign that can claim as 
its own a Tennyson and a Browning, besides all the choir 
of lesser singers whose voices have blended with theirs in 
England the past age! 

As first among the historians and essayists of note during 
the reign of Victoria, we ought, perhaps, to mention Macau- 
ley and Carlyle. Carlyle especially was a character of 
power. For forty years he was England’s self-appointed 
mentor, critic, public and private censor. His utterances 
were not gentle: often they were not just; but how they 
pierced lies and shams, and summoned individuals and the 
nation to face and to care for realities / 

The Victorian Age has been peculiarly rich in writers of 
fiction. Here it far surpasses all preceding periods. In 
proof of this we only need to call to mind the great names 
of Thackeray, Dickens, and George Eliot, though a dozen 
others almost their equals press for mention. 

Literary criticism has produced at least one great master 
during the reign just closed. It was Matthew Arnold. To 
few men do English letters in the nineteenth century owe a 
greater debt. The reign of Victoria has given the world 
much noble art. Some of its painters have done work | 
worthy of a place beside the best of the past. I will men- 
tion only Landseer, Leighton, Watts, and Burne-Jones. 

But in this connection I must not fail to name a writer 
upon art, and upon much else, who has done more to define 
true art, to ennoble art ideals, and to point out the condi- 
tions which alone make great art possible, than any other 
writer of any land or time. I need hardly say I mean John 
Ruskin. Ruskin has been one of the striking, perhaps I 
should say one of the eccentric, but, certainly, one of the 
great figures in the world of English art and thought and 
letters during the Victorian era. 

Among the many eminent educators of the last reign the 
name of Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby shines with peculiar 
lustre, because he, better than almost any other, lifted 
education up to the moral plane and made it something not 
solely: of the intellect, but primarily of the character. 
While others were filling boys’ heads with Greek, and 
Latin, and mathematics, he, without neglecting the mathe- 
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matics, the Latin, and the Greek, was above all else making 
truthful, faithful, earnest, chivalrous, high-minded men, to go 
out into the world carrying their fidelity, their truthfulness, 
and their honor with them wherever they went. 

Among the religious thinkers and leaders of the reign of 
Victoria, two seem to me to tower above their fellows. They 
are James Martineau and John Henry Newman. Two 
men could hardly be more unlike. Martineau was far the 
profounder thinker. Newman had far greater power in 
the dramatic presentation of his thought. Newman dreaded 
intellectual freedom for men asa great danger. Martineau 
welcomed it, believed in it, defended it, held it to be the 
indispensable condition of soul-health and _ soul-growth. 
Newman stood constantly facing the past, Martineau as 
constantly facing the future. Newman would restore the 
old in religion. Martineau, while reverent toward the old 
and desirous of keeping all its good, was intent also upon 
finding out God’s new truth of to-day. Newman gave his 
life to the endeavor to lead England back to a religion as 
near as possible like that of Rome, and finally to Rome 
itself. Martineau gave his life to the endeavor to lead the 
mind of England forward to a religion of reason, of light, 
of love, of human brotherhood, of God’s living revelation 
in the human soul. Newman found a larger hearing for 
his thought and greater immediate popularity; for the 
multitude loves the old, and runs to hear its familiar word. 
Martineau’s thought found welcome in comparatively few 
minds; but those few minds were the best in England. 
Thus he was a moulder of the thought of the leaders of 
thought, which means that the day of his triumph is 
ahead, but will come. 

There were great and notable advances made in Biblical 
scholarship during Victoria’s reign. The pioneers of this 
new learning most worthy of mention are perhaps Bishop 
Colenso and Prof. Robertson Smith. Like so many other 
pioneers in the promulgation of truth, these men had to pay 
the penalty of their pioneership by suffering persecution as 
heretics. But they were faithful to the truth as they saw it; 
and to them much is due for the more reasonable views of 
the Bible that are beginning to make their appearance in 
the religious world. 


Among the English ecclesiastics of the past age there is 


one of a character so winning and an influence so strong in 
its sweet gentleness, and withal so closely associated with 
the queen, that his name must be spoken here. It is Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster, one of the queen’s most beloved chap- 
lains. He was a ripe scholar, an attractive preacher, and 
one of the broadest of the English Broad Churchmen. Per- 
haps no other ecclesiastic in England during the reign of 
Victoria did so much to sweeten the religious spirit of his 
time, to broaden the English Church, and promote a spirit of 
Christian brotherhood, as Dean Stanley. 

A great new broadening and enriching is beginning to 
- come to the religious thought of Christendom from a new 
study which of late has been laying claim to the attention of 
scholars. I refer to the study of the sacred books and the 
religious literature of the other great religions of the world 
outside our own, The distinguished pioneer in this new 
and promising line of study is a German, but a German 
who spent nearly his whole working life in England as a 
professor at Oxford, so that the honor of his great achieve- 
ments in Oriental scholarship belongs to England and to the 
Victorian Age. I refer to Max Miller, who is perhaps best 
known from the extended series of the Great Sacred Books 
of the East which have been translated into English under 
his supervision, but whose own writings on the important 
subject of comparative religion are extensive and valuable. 
Few men of the past fifty years in England have held a more 
distinguished place as a scholar and writer than Prof. Max 
Miiller, and few have done so much to rationalize, to broaden, 
and to deepen religious thinking. 
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_ The Victorian Age in England has produced many distin- 
guished women. .At once there come to mind such names 
as Mrs. Browning, perhaps the most eminent woman poet of 
the modern world; Mary Somerville and Caroline Herschel, 
eminent in science; Florence Nightingale and Mary Carpen- 
ter, honored for their labors in philanthropy; and Harriet 
Martineau, distinguished for her writings in many lines. 

The reign of Victoria has not been wanting in able states- 
men, but to speak of these would be to go outside my 
theme. 

Here I close. Why on this memorial occasion, when we 
would do honor to a beloved ruler, have I invited your 
thought to these men and women, illustrious in science, in 
letters, in scholarship, in art, in religion, who have passed in 
rapid procession before our minds? It is because the true 
glory of a land, an age, or a ruler, is found not in material 
things, but in men. 

Farewell, dear and honored queen! Your glory is secure. 
Forever will your name be radiant, not only with the light, of 
your own virtues, but also with the splendid fame of the 
men and women who by their thought, their character, and 
their achievements have made the Victorian Age forever 
great. Does any one ask for your monument? These 
illustrious men and women are your monument, more endur- 
ing than granite, more precious than gold. 

TORONTO, CAN. 


How Parliament is opened in Canada. 


BY REV. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


There are perhaps on our continent few ceremonies more 
interesting or ancient than those at the opening of the 
Parliament of the Dominion of Canada. The government 
of Canada is thoroughly democratic, yet the old ceremonies 
of the time when royalty was more than it is to-day are still 
kept up, and interest us by way of contrast; for they are 
entirely out of harmony with the character of the people. 

Let us describe the opening of Parliament on the 7th 
of February. First we call attention to the fact that a new 
House of Commons was elected last summer. This new 
Parliament was summoned to meet on the 6th of February; 
but, as there had been up to that time no session, the House 
was without a speaker, by whom alone the House is repre- 
sented. When, therefore, on the 6th the House of Com- 
mons appeared in the Senate Chamber, the speaker of the 
Senate told them to retire and elect a speaker; for he was 
commanded by his Excellency, the Governor-general, to say 
that he would not declare the causes for calling the present 
Parliament until a speaker of the Commons had been 
chosen according to law. When this is done, the Gov- 
ernor-general will make known /7s reasons for summoning 
the Parliament.. The Commons retired, and elected their 
speaker. 

Next day the city is in a stir, the “guards” are. assembled 
on Parliament Hill, four old cannons do their utmost to give 
the sound of war and to proclaim the Governor’s coming to 
Parliament. The Governor-general, a most complete figure- 
head, arrives in his state carriage, surrounded by an escort 
of cavalry. Meanwhile the Senators are assembled in their 
Chamber, the galleries .are full, the floor is crowded with 
high dignitaries and leaders in society. The ministers and 


- priests of the leading churches are on the floor, to savor all 


with the needed salt. The Governor-general is announced; 
then tramp, tramp, and the jingle of trailing swords. He 
enters in a military uniform, surrounded by officers ablaze in 
red and gold. The Prime Minister is in this group, and the - 
Secretary of State, clad in black and gold. His Excellency 
seats himself on the “throne.” All are now seated; for 
with the entrance of the Governor all rise. Around the 
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“throne” the “aides” and the blazing officers gather in 
a semicircle. ; 

_ The Governor says nothing: the speaker of the Senate 
does the talking. He commands the gentleman usher of 
the Black Rod to proceed to the House of Commons and 
acquaint that House “it is his Excellency’s pleasure that 
they attend him immediately in this House” (the Senate 


‘Chamber). The usher of the Black Rod is clothed in black, 


while in his hand is his black wand. He bows to the 
“throne” once, retires backward twenty feet, bows again, 
then another twenty feet, and a third bow. This brings 


_ him to the bar of the Senate, which he puts down to keep 


out the Commons when they enter. 

He knocks at the door of the House of Commons, and 
is admitted, when again he bows, amid the laughter and 
humorous remarks of the members. He summons the Com- 
Mons into the Senate Chamber to meet his Excellency. 
They rise, and, headed by their speaker, march, without 
order, into the Senate. Only a few years ago the Commons 
in entering would indulge in laughter and loud, boisterous 
talking, and come in amid great confusion. This was done 
to keep up the notion of the old Commoners of the days 
gone by. They come in now with less noise and confusion. 
‘The usher of the Black Rod enters the bar of the Senate, 
and goes through the bowing ceremony again. By this time 
the Commons are at the bar, which they do not pass. If 
they should pass the bar, the whole idea of the superiority of 
the Senate (the House of Lords), and that the Governor (the 
king) ruled, would be destroyed. The speaker of the Com- 
mons comes forward, and in a speech about three minutes 
long, both in English and French, says that the Commons 
“humbly claim all their undoubted rights and privileges, 
especially that they have freedom of speech in their debates, 
and access to his Excellency’s presence upon all seasonable 
occasions.” The speaker of the Senate arises, and says that 
his Excellency is pleased to. grant all these rights and 
privileges. The Commons are all standing, and waiting. A 
scroll is handed to the Governor by one of his “aides.” 
This is the “speech from the throne,” written in English and 
French. It is a dry, formal affair, and is read by the Gov- 
ernor. This done, his Excellency rises and retires, the 
Commons withdraw, the people return to their homes, and 
leave the Senators in their dignity. 

Perhaps no ceremony so thoroughly misrepresents the 
‘Constitution of Canada or makes appear everything that is 
not so. The Governor-general ,is represented as a ruler, 
-who speaks of ‘‘my government,” the Senate is treated as if 
it were the great law-making body, whereas the power is 
with the Commons, and the real ruler is the Prime Minister ; 
that is, the leader of the party in power. 

- OTTAWA. 


The Authority of the Church. 


BY F.C. W. 


The position taken by Rev. Dr. Donald on this subject 
in his lecture at the First Church in Boston is important in 
itself and in its source. He held that the Church is a di- 
vine institution, just as the State and the home are divine. 
“The State,” he said, “is a divine creation. It is the po- 
litical relation for man. The family is a divine institution. 
We do not elect to love. We find it implanted in ourselves 
from the beginning. So with the Church. We do not choose 
to be religious. That attribute was potential in man before 
the first altar was-erected.” 


This basis for the Church “on which,” Dr. Donald truly 
“gays, ‘we can all stand,” is clear. The Church is divine 


ause religion is “potential in man from the beginning.” 
‘Dr; Donald probably holds that the Church was purposed 
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and founded by Christ and established by the apostles; but 
should criticism prove to him that Jesus never intended to form 
such a church as now exists under his name, and that the 
apostles’ faith and methods are not those of the Church of 
our day, yet its authority would not be shaken more than 
morality would be weakened, were Moses proved to have had 
nothing to do with the ten commandments. These teachers, 
like many others in the past, were but the means and agents 
of those potential attributes of man developing into the 
actual. 

The Church, then, like the State, like all other parts of 
human life, is subject to the law of growth, developing from 
fetichism to the various forms of ceremonial, liturgical, and 
more and more spiritual worship. The motto, “Semper 
ubique ab omnibus,” is neither historically nor philosophi- 
cally true; for, modified by advancing intelligence, increas- 
ing knowledge, and spiritual insight of each generation, 
consciously or unconsciously the Church passes from the 
older to the newer, as the whole life of which it forms a 
living part flows swiftly on. 

Father Taylor, the seamen’s pastor, when asked whether 
his floating Bethel was of “the High Church” or of “the 
Low Church,” said, “ at high tide, his was of the High Church, 
and sometimes very high, and at low tide it was of the Low 
Church, and often very low.’ ‘There is a grand rising tide in 
this sea of humanity, and to oppose it is as vain as to resist 
the forces of the ocean under the might of the heavens. 

Dr. Donald no doubt holds that there is a mystic bond 
between Christ and the Church,— for “‘ the Church is the bride 
of Christ, and knoweth the mind of Christ,’— and that all 
baptized infants are the beloved and accepted children of 
God ; but, should he extend his faith and come to believe 
that the personal sympathy of Jesus is with every human 
soul, whether saint or sinner, and that the Father’s love 
includes all “these little ones” in his equal embrace, yet 
the authority of the Church would not be at all shaken in 
Dr. Donald’s mind, for all these questions as to how old the 
Church may. be or who founded it or who is its head are 
“not essential and eternal, but temporary, trivial, and local,” 
and “the Church is composed of those who care to work for 
morality, peace, purity, justice, and progress. There may be 
bad government in the State, and divorce and other defects 
may mar the family; but both will exist forever.”. Just so 
there may be false creeds and foolish forms in the Church, 
but it will also continue. All our life, then, is divine. The 
priest or minister is side by side with the king and presi- 
dent, the officer and the judge, the lawyer and the scientist, 
the business man, the mechanic and the laborer, each with 
the equal divine sanction as he expresses and fills a need of 
human progress. Take Copley Square. Dr. Donald sees 
in it not contrasts between the Church and the world, be- 
tween the sacred and the profane, between true doctrine and 
heresy and schism; but he sees, in divine harmony and unity 
of spirit, the churches, Episcopal and Congregational, Uni- 
tarian and Trinitarian, the Public Library, the Art Museum, 
and the public school, the business block on one corner and 
the score of separate homes under one roof on the other,— 
all devoted to the deep necessities and sustaining essential 
departments of human life springing from those potential 
and progressive instincts of humanity. 

We do not “choose to love” music or art or literature or 
beauty or business life or religion. The capacity for these 
and all branches of human activity were potential in man 
before a book was written, a picture painted, a statue carved, 
a ship launched, a machine invented, a field ploughed, or an 
altar erected. And each branch in its spirit and character 
represents the attainment of the community in which it 
exists and is measured by its good fruit. The home. that 
is the happiest, the State showing the best citizens, the 
courts that best promote justice and personal rights, the 
business (insurance, banking, commerce) that sustains so- 
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cial welfare, the medical system which protects the health, 
the organizations that lessen poverty and crime,— all stand 
with the Church as they ennoble all classes and conditions 
of men, and are the appointed expressions of the universal 
Spirit working in each and all of us. 

BROOKLINE, 


Buddhism: Its Rise in India. 


BY SARAT CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI. 


The rise of Buddhism in India can be traced to the self- 
same causes which gave rise to Christianity in the land of 
the Hebrews. The Vedanta was redolent with praises to 
the Supreme Brahma; the Kapil, with the metaphysics; the 
Patanjal, with the subjective yoga (divine union); the Gila, 
with the objective yogdé. They dissected the religious prob- 
lem to its most tenuous dilution. But one thing needful: 
that thing was chosen by the Prophet of Kapilavastu in 
Nepal, Gautama,— Buddha, in the sixth century before 
Christ. 

The preceding elaborate systems of Hindu philosophy 
hardly touched the heart, sated the soul athirst for living 
religion, far less coped with the corporeal miseries and 
earthly ills. 

Their aridity appeared dulcified to those who had be- 
longed to the cultured few. Subtle into subtler, keen into 
keener, minute into minuter, their wrangling did go. Be- 
sides, a vast amount of Brahmanical sacrifices, ritualism, 
penance, austerities, mortification of the flesh, made their 
way into Hinduism. Brahmans were playing, as they do 
now, mutatis mutandis, the same role as did Pharisees. 

Idolatry was fairly established, making void the wisdom 
of bygone sages: grisly human sacrifices— not to mention 
animal sacrifices— were perpetrated to celebrate its orgies. 
Religiosity, priestcraft, hypocrisy, caste tyranny, reached 
their highest climax. People groped in the dark: the light 
stayed hid under the bushel of traditions and superstitions. 
In Buddha the Providence had arisen, a light which illumed 
one-third of the human race in the East. It seems Buddha 
was, like all the great men, early imbued with Messianic 
impulses. 

To nip his evmuz in the bud and tangle him in worldliness, 
his father had got him married early in life. His wife gave 
birth to a male child. When the glad news reached him in 
his garden, he is alleged to have exclaimed, “A new tie I 
shall have to break.” His final leave from his wife and new 
babe at midnight in their sleep is much more pathetic and 
stirring. 

A prince himself, he would not look back to his earthly 
possessions, but went straight to a Brahman G7rd 
(teacher) to learn all that Hindu philosophy could teach. 
After. this he repaired to a jungle near the present Buddha 
gaya, and eked out his life in the most austere divine medi- 
tation. His hard penances and mortification of the flesh 
told severely on his health, and even for a time made him 
despair of his earthly entity. What boots all these trials? 
he mused within himself. The solution of this query caused 
him to abandon his cripple life and discover his “ Middle 
Path.” His disciples deserted him, having seen a change. 
Brahmans derided him, the gluttonous and worldly-bent, 
just as Pharisees taunted Jesus. Left alone, he sat under 
the famous Bo-tree in Buddha gaya, in utter anguish and 
despair. Like the Prophet of Nazareth, he.was tempted by 
Satan to return to his royal palace and family. But he 
heeded him not, and went on a-musing unswervingly till his 
problem had been solved. 

The first thing he taught was his “ Middle Path,” whereby 
he meant that the two extremes of austere, withered life and 
sensual, pleasurable life should both be avoided. Moreover, 
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he laid down certain zsthetic ethical canons of life; which, if 
enforced with strictness, would rob life of much of its venom, 
— pain, sickness, bereavement, tribulation, and sorrow. 

A prince of ethics, he essayed to find a norm of the ethical 
kingdom where “‘ Nirvan”? would be the final end. How far 
he has made out, there can be two opinions ; but that his 
advent in India was an absolute necessity to cramp the 


Brahmanical oligarchy, to purge the mire, and enforce hard 


measures of moral reform,— all these cannot be denied, even 
by a superficial onlooker. 

He fulfilled the old Shastras (Scriptures) by unifying the 
Vedantic spirituality, the divine impersonality of the Kapil, 
the yoga of Patanjal into a unit. Over and above, he 
preached amity to the suffering and neglected outcasts of 
society, and broke with the Vedic sacrifices and caste 
supremacy. He would not recognize a Brahman by his 
pedigree, but by his rightness of conduct. ‘ What is the use 
of platted hair, O fool? What of the raiment of goat-skins? 
Within thee there is ravening, but the outside thou makest 
clean.’ Christ says: ‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye cleanse the outside of the cup and of the 
platter, but within they are full from extortion and excess.” 
There is much talk about Buddhistic “‘ Nirvan.’ But its 
real import lies in a nutshell. Etymologically, “ Nirvan” 


means cessation of air, and hence cessation of vital life. | 


Buddha believed in the cycle of rebirths as the consequence 
of an evil life; but when a life discards its evil ways,  be- 
dews them with divine meditation, then, and then only, it 
attains “ Nirvan ” even in this life by killing the future lives. 

Buddhism did its work effectively ; but, like all other cults 
in India, it waxed rusty in contact with the more dark epoch 
called the Vanranik age. It was then looked upon as a spent 
force, and was completely eliminated from India; and its 
effacement in the ninth century after Christ was so complete 
that its original works were found nowhere else in India save 
and_except in remote Ceylon. 

GOLAGHAT, INDIA. 


The Family. 


Family integrity can no more be insured by enactment or 
legislation than the health of a city can be secured by city 
ordinance while the water supply is tainted at its spring. 
The problem of the family is but one aspect of the much 
larger problem of socializing and spiritualizing the habits 
and aims of social life. At this point, however, and perhaps 
with a certain surprise, we find ourselves once more con- 
fronted by the social principles of Jesus Christ. Precisely 
this issue, between a selfish and materialized aim and a 
socialized and spiritual ideal, was what lay before his mind, 
as it now lies before the mind of the modern world; and 
then as now the crux of the situation was seen to lie in 
the problem of the family. Jesus pictured to himself a per- 
fect spiritual unity of social life, which he called the king- 
dom of God; and, of that final fulfilment of his desire, the 
germ and type were in the unity of the family group, where 
the self-realization of each individual was found in loving 
self-surrender. Jesus, therefore, with an explicitness used in 
no other case, announced definite legislation concerning the 
family. “If that initial group,” he seems to say, ‘can be 
established in integrity, then within its familiar circle can be 
easily verified the principles of the kingdom which, on a 
larger scale, might be obscure.” - Yet Jesus did not trust to 
such legislation to bring in the kingdom. He surveyed 
social life from above, with the detachment of the idealist; 
and he approached social life from within by changing not 
social circumstances, but human hearts. No amount. of 
social regulation, he knew, can assure social stability unless 
the interior ideals of individual lives are cleansed and 
refined at their source. Jesus seeks, therefore, first of all, 
the springs of personal life, which, if left unclean, are sure to 
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affect the whole social stream into | which they flow. 
“ Cleanse first the inside of the cup and of the platter,” he 
says; ‘‘and even now is the axe laid unto the root of 
the trees.” In short, as we have been led to trace the 
remoter causes of the problem of the family, so, finally, we 
are led to that solution of the problem which is most, .charac- 
teristic of the teaching of Jesus. It is nothing less than the 
redemption of personal life from the spirit of selfishness and 
from that curse of commercialism which the New Testament 
calls the love of the world. Selfishness dries up the springs 
from which the stream of the kingdom flows. Commercial- 
ism poisons that stream in its course. Where the institution 
of the family is converted into an instrument of self-interest 
or into a commercial transaction, it is vain'to hope for its 
transformation by regulation from without. Where, on the 
other hand, an unselfish temper and a spiritual desire 
express themselves in domestic life, there no problem of the 
family is left to solve. 

Must one, then, conclude that this comprehensive and 
spiritual solution of the problem of the family has met with 
no success? Has the teaching of Jesus concerning the un- 
selfish and unworldly life given to the institution of the 
family no assurance of stability? Is it true that the very 
existence of the family is at present seriously threatened, 
and that we are likely soon to pass from a period of “ family 
exclusiveness”’ into an age of domestic looseness or of com- 
munistic control? On the contrary, we must answer, grave 
as are the facts which we have traced in this chapter, they 
have no such significance as this. It is startling enough to 
be told that, out of every thousand marriages in the United 
States, upward of sixty are likely to end in divorce; but it 
must not be forgotten that, out of the same thousand, nine 
hundred and forty are to continue in some degree of unity 
and love. An epidemic of disease such as we have traced, 
though it be serious, still leaves the vast majority of the 
population uninfected. An Alpine avalanche, though it be 
destructive, still leaves the mountain strong. No self-decep- 
tion could be greater than that of the socialist who fancies 
that we are really on the brink of a general break-up of the 
family system. No literature could be more untrue to the 
Main movement of modern thought than the books and 
dramas which take for granted that licentious imaginings 
and adulterous joys have displaced in modern society pure 
romance and wholesome love. The eddies of dirty froth 
which float on the surface of the stream of social life and 
mar its clearness are not the signs which indicate its cur- 
rent. - Beneath these signs of domestic restlessness the main 
body of social life is yet untainted, and the teaching of Jesus 
concerning unselfishness and unworldliness is practically 
verified in multitudes of unobserved and unpolluted homes. 

What is a Christian family? It is not an extraordinarily 
angelic or ascetic group. It is simply a domestic group in 
which the spiritual ends of marriage are not obscured either 
by uncontrolled selfishness or by contaminating commercial- 
ism. Such a marriage has been created by the natural 
leadings of a pure love; and this single-minded affection 
becomes a permanent instinct of life. A Christian marriage 
expects to have its friction of interests and its moments of 
turbulence, like a stream that has its rapids and its falls; 
but these incidents do not block the movement of life. And 
the stream of love grows deeper and more tranquil as it 
flows. A Christian family does not forfeit its simplicity, 
genuineness, and: interior resources when it becomes pros- 
perous or find itself stripped of the essentials of happiness 
when it becomes poor. In a Christian home the discipline 
of children is not so much a work of exhortation as of 
contagion. ‘The prevailing climate of unaffected idealism 
strengthens the moral constitution of the child. Thus the 
Christian family gets its unity and stability, not by outward 
regulation, but by the natural processes of its inward life. 


It has its troubles, and they draw hearts together, It has 
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its joys, and they are multiplied by being shared. When, 
finally, the children of that family grow up to hear of larger 
truths,— truths of the kingdom and of the Father in heaven, 
and of the Son for whose return the Father is waiting,— then 
they interpret these great mysteries of the eternal world, as 
Jesus prompted them to do, in the language of their own 
loving and united home. Are there many such Christian 
families? Millions, we confidently answer. This is the 
normal type of the civilized home. The teaching of Jesus, 
so slightly accepted in many ways of life, has actually taken 
firm root in the soil of the family. If Jesus should come 
again and consider the obvious effects of his teaching on 
the habits of social life, he would perhaps find no change so 
dramatic as that which is to be observéd in the coherence 
and mutual devotion of the modern home. To the vast 
majority of any modern community the problem of the 
family is but a remote and uninteresting sign of the time, 
heard by them as the roar of the ocean is heard by dwellers 
inland, reporting to them a storm far out at sea. Homes 
enough there are, as we have seen, wrecked in such storms, 
and lives enough which are tossed on rough waters, with 
nothing that can be called a home to hold them up; but the 
continent of our civilization is not seriously threatened by 
the encroaching sea. The pure love which creates a stable 
family still sanctifies multitudes of such homes, set far back 
from the stormy agitations of the time; and among such 
homes the spirit of Jesus enters from day to day, as one day 
he came to the newly married pair at Cana, and changes 
the water of commonplace and prose into the wine of 
romance and joy.— from “Jesus Christ and the Social 
Question,” by Francis Greenwood Peabody, D.D. 


Spiritual Life. 


When everything is in its right place within us, we our- 
selves are in equilibrium with the whole work of God.— 
Amiel’s Journal. 

& 


The yoke, the burden, that Jesus bore,— what was it? It 
was sacrifice of self to others so unreserved that it became 
most joyful.— G. S. Merriam. ; 


at 


How swift, in hours of trial, temptation, grief, 
The human plaint prolonged to heaven ascends! 
In days of glad fulfilment, joy, how brief 
The thanks. the praise, man’s shallow heart extends! 
—K. RoC. 
JF 


The greatest good that any man can do is to inspire a 
love for the higher life in the mind of another. “For his or 
her sake ” forms a very large part of the motive for human 
action. The crowning point in a human life is where, hav- 
ing begotten love, the influence engendered is used to stimu- 
late the noblest qualities into action.— Se/ected. 


ed 


PRAYER, 


O Lord, show forth thy loving kindness, I entreat thee, to 
all persons who in this world feel themselves neglected or 
little loved or forgotten. Be thou their beloved companion, 
and let communion with thee be to them more dear than 
tenderest earthly intercourse. ‘Teach them to discern thee 
in all with whom they come in contact, and to love and 
serve thee in them. On earth grant them comfort by the 
repentance of any who have wronged them, and in heaven 
comfort in the communion with all saints, with each other, 
and with thee,— Christina G. Rossetti, 
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The Future of Poetry. 


Certain writers, who delight in speculative 
reasoning and who are fond of reaching para- 
doxical or astonishing conclusions, have had for 
some time an anxious concern about poetry. 
Such of us as read even cursorily the current 
magazines and literary periodicals expect to see 
in them with undeviating regularity—not less 
than once a year, at least—somebody’s solemn 
discussion of the “Future of Poetry.” The 
essay in question is commonly titled “Will 
Poetry survive?” “Is Poetry to have a Fut- 
ure?”? “Are there to be Any More Poets?” 
“Will Science kill Poetry?” or something re- 
sembling these formulas. 

Nobody asks if farming or merchandising is 
to be done away with, or if there are to be any 
more lawyers, ministers, or manufacturers. It 
is only poetry that shows the pale and fading or 
the startling hectic flush. All the other interests 
and activities of the world will go on, as»no- 
body, it appears, ever questions their vitality. 
I confess that it is much easier to take note of 
this singular state of mind than it is to explain 
it.. What, I must ask, has poetry really been 
doing these last two decades that during them 
so much suspicion of its durability should arise? 

Have not Kipling, and Stevenson in his “Gar- 
den of Verses,” come during this period to add 
pretty nearly two new types to Parnassian pro- 
ductions? Has not Emily Dickinson shown, 
with its supreme delicacy and aroma, a virility 
of thought that is not less pungent than Plato’s 
or Emerson’s, shocking us with sudden, varied 
and strange surprises, and stirred by a flaming 
fervor that must still find the need of poetical 
forms for its expression? The swelling heart, 
with no other instance of it than these casual 
examples afford, still seems to be both beating 
and to be able to command rhythmical and ef- 
fectively melodious utterance. 

And yet the industrious analysis that tries to 
show on how insecure a footing poetry stands 
continues to-be ingeniously made. A flourish of 
fine phrases is put forth to tell us that romance 
and illusions are passing, the epics are no more 
possible, the days of chivalry and the trouba- 
dours are indubitably gone; no longer does the 
human race dream,—it does things; its present 
sentimentality is pseudo-sentimentality, or is 
put on; its grown people care nothing now for 
fancies,—they crave facts. The future belongs 
to science; and, instead of Dantes and Goethes 
and Shakespeares or their type, we are hence- 
forth to elevate the matter-of-fact Gradgrinds to 
Fame’s newer niches. 

The thesis that rests upon these specifications 
does not fail to offer reasons. In a world so 
full of symptoms and hard facts there can al- 
ways be found some that can be shaped to prove 
anything. Only select the pertinent ones and 
dismiss those that antagonize them, and a new 
disputant is arrived and equipped for any cause. 

The jump from one Alfred to quite another 
in England’s laureateship is one of the things 
that makes it seem as if poetry had weakened 
seriously, if not fatally. But were not Tate and 
Whitehead mediocrities long ago, when poetry 
had not been sat upon by its would-be coro- 
ners? while the present successor to them 
shows no more depression from what lately has 
been than he does his eminence above what 

‘long ago were the selected mouthpieces of 
English official song. 

Pope and Dryden did not continue the charm 
and altitude of the Shakespearian and Eliza- 
bethan choir. But poetry, after all, somehow 
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subsisted and emerged at a later date, to reap- 
pear in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Keats. Just now America’s poetical tableland, 
it must be admitted, does not lift up any par- 
ticularly cloud-skirting fames or names: the re- 
markable group of poets of the middle of our 
century has gone. There certainly seems to be 
a pause in our exhibition of marked poetic 
eminence. But there is one consideration that 
has pertinence here. The spell of the poets is 
not dismissed, nor is their fashion outlawed or 
stale. There is not a particle of evidence that 
there is any transformation in the mind or sen- 
sibility or taste of our present world of intellect, 
to cause it to dismiss any true poet who, to- 
morrow, shall lift up a touching voice or pro- 
duce a true song. The same responsive springs 
of emotion remain for him to thrill and evoke 
who can. 

I do not see anywhere the slightest proof of- 
fered showing that the world is more prosaic in 
our erathan it was in the days of Homer or of 
David. We have carried mechanism and in- 
vention a good deal farther than the poetic fore- 
cast of the ancient world augured; the realities 
of life have us somewhat tighter in their grasp, 
in business centres at least; as Wordsworth 
would phrase it, “the world is too much with 
us.” We do not so clearly in Wall Street hear 
old ‘Triton’s horn; but there are unnamed 
anthologies of love, and of the heart, and quick 
glimpses of beauty still. 

If one seeks to come to a real measurement 
in this matter, let him take up any collection of 
American poems in the forties, or even a trifle 
later, and compare those anthologies with any 
American collection of poems current or more 
recent. Some of the names that were supposed 
to possess a prominent fame in the early days 
are now not known; while a score of the poets 
called “minor” now, present in their verse a far 
loftier grade of excellence than the earlier 
ticketed immortals could ever attain to. It is 
somewhat of poetry in the mass as Tennyson 
said of himself,— 


“All can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 


The gift that goes to the making of poetry is 
to-day in the air, and to him who can command 
it the secret is open. It must be remembered 
that the poetical succession always has been, 
and always must be, a spiritual one; and, like a 
spiritual stream, it must have some rise and 
fall. There are drouths in every summer, but 
seed time and harvest do not fail. We see, 
after the same fashion, a sterile period for 
poetry, followed by another distinctly exalted. 
But, like the vestal flame, which glows through 
centuries, though it may on occasions sink to a 
spark, the sacred impulse to song goes on. 

Carlyle, to be sure, after trying the Muse in 
many moods and metres, and pleasing himself 
with none, thought people should stick to prose, 
and held poetry to be frivolous. He produced, 
as has been said in other words, a small library 
of talk to commend silence. One thinks, in this 
connection, of Disraeli’s bitter epigram upon 
the critics. But Matthew Arnold, who had the 
vivid and inspired power, saw that poetry was 
far from being dead. The waters of Castalia 
seemed to him to flow from abundant sources ; 
and to him the future of poetry was not to be 
extinguished, but to have a vaster outlook. 

It is urged by the writers, who do not see 
with Arnold, that humanity has undergone 
some growth analogous to-that in the individual 
from childhood to age, and that, as children 
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dismiss the nursery rhymes when they grow up, 
so the race will dismiss the entire functions of 
the poet in time. But this subtilty of dialectic 
is hung on no perceivable fact. One is tempted 
to reply in the form in which Shakespeare 
ridiculed the ascetics in reference to “cake and 
ale.” Do you think, because you are prosaic, 
that lyrics and love must disappear ? . 

This whole argument of pessimism and poetic 
doubt is only secured by leaving the tremendous 
factor of human nature out of the calculation. 
Poetry shall only pass when the human heart is 
made what it yet has never been. You must, 
besides, dismiss beauty and heroism, smiles and 
tears, joy and grief, the comedy and tragedy of 
life, before poetry takes its exit and becomes no 
more an illuminating presence, a factor and a 
force in .the world’s spiritual affairs.—/oel 
Benton in the Literary Era. 


Impressions of Harvard College. 


It was my good fortune to be for nearly a fort- 
night the guest of President Eliot of Harvard. 
I might have lived long in America, and in years 
not seen so much of “society where there are no 
artificial distinctions ” as I did in those few days 
so happily and profitably spent under his roof. 
The master of a college used to be a very great 
personage at the universities of my youth, dis- 
tinguished among dons as dukes among the 
ordinary nobility. Undergraduates were privi- 
leged to behold him in his place of dignity in 
chapel on Sundays, and he took the chief part 
at the communion service once a term. There 
were awful possibilities of being compelled to 
stand before him in case of very grave misde- 
meanor, and, if he were Vice-Chancellor, we 
knelt to receive our degree at his hands. Other- 
wise he was altogether beyond the range of our 
vision, which stopped short at tutors, proctors, 
and coaches. 

Now Harvard is a university in no way in- 
ferior to Oxford and Cambridge, except that it 
is young, w of course wants the sentimental 
and real advantages which a venerable antiquity 
can alone confer. In numbers, scholarship, 
equipments, variety of subjects taught, it can 
hold its own with any university of the world. 
It has at present 1,850 undergraduates; and 
there are 420 at the Radcliffe College for 
women, which is affiliated with it. The exam- 
inations are, I believe, stricter than those which 
suffice for an ordinary degree with us. The 
honorary degrees are prizes which men like Dr. 
Martineau are proud to be thought worthy of. 
While as to income, well, that is American! ' 
Imagine last year “ gifts extraordinary in amount 
and variety,” reaching a total value of over fifteen 
hundred thousand dollars; twelve million dollars 
of funds; and yearly receipts of more than 
#300,000! Nor do I hesitate to say that the 
money is more economically spent than with us. 
Americans are liberal in giving, but they are 
strict in exacting areturn; and there are no easy 
posts to be had at Harvard, whether by examina- 
tion or by interest. 

But what impressed me most in this wealthy, 
thriving, intelligent society was the entire ab- 
sence of “artificial distinctions.” I learnt, 
casually, that the president was esteemed one of 
the big men of America, one of the biggest in 
Boston; but I should never have found it out 
from what I saw in his own house or college. 
It was not simply that he himself was as un- 
assuming in his deportment as a really dis- 
tinguished man can afford to be, but there was 
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_ absolutely no ceremonial associated with his 


erson or office. Neither gowns nor hoods are 


_ worn at Harvard, the chapel is seated like any 


a chapel in England, and the pulpit is 
e only reserved place outside the choir pew. 
The president, chiefest man of all the neighbor- 
hood, and head of the whole university, takes 
his seat anywhere as there may be vacant place 
for him among the others, professors and under- 
graduates. 

And as it is in the house of God, where all 
distinctions of office and learning and birth are 
for the time completely obliterated, so that no 
observer could pick out worse or better among 
them all, or guess, except by marks of age, 
which were the last fresh comers and which the 
grave and reverend Seniors, so is it through- 


' out the precincts of this seat of learning. There 


are all sorts and conditions of men to be found 
there as elsewhere, very rich and very poor, dull 
and clever, successful and struggling: the dis- 
tinctions between them are, as in every human 
society, real and profound; but there are none 
“artificial,” as Irving calls them, none of mere 
vanity and wantonness. I was told of students 
who served others at table in order to eke out 
their scanty resources; but, if I was correctly in- 
formed, it made no difference to their position 
in the college. Of course, they were not the 
associates of the rich men: there would ordi- 
narily be equal difficulty on either side in such 
association; but they were in no way looked 
down on or esteemed an inferior caste, as 
sizars used to be with us. There was no pre- 
tence to universal equality: one man is better 
than another, however much you may shout to 
the contrary; but the spirit of the place was 
that superiority was to be shown in character and 
achievement, and by no means displayed in 
dress or ceremony or deportment. — Rev. Charles 
Hargrove, in Sermons and Impressions. 


Jasper Douthit. 


From advance sheets of the history of Shelby 
County, Ill., we have received a long account of 
the work of Jasper Douthit during forty years of 
experience as a Unitarian missionary. The 
Space allotted to this story in the history is 
2 be to quite two-thirds of the reading columns 

the Christian Register. We select a few par- 
agraphs which are specially interesting in con- 
nection with the fund now being raised for the 
purchase of grounds at Lithia Springs :— 


These springs were in an out-of-the-way place, 
no public road being nearer than amile. They 
were in a glen surrounded by a dense, wild 
forest amidst rough hills and gorges. They 
were not protected by any enclosure, and the 
neighbors and their cattle for miles around came 
there for water. The water from earliest time 
was believed to be of rare medicinal value by 
those who drank it, though the springs were not 
widely known until within a dozen years. 

The spot had been for a long time a den for 
the drinking and lawless element. I first tried 
to hold Sunday services there about fifteen years 
ago. Rev. J. T. Sunderland, then Western Uni- 


_ tarian missionary secretary, assisted me in one 


of the first meetings; and we had some old logs 
and the grass for seats. Then “Dr. Benj. 
Mills, Presbyterian pastor at Shelbyville, said, 
“Brother Douthit, I will come with my congre- 
gation, and help you for one Sunday,” and so 
they did; but Satan came also with a wagon- 
load of fire-water, and set up his stand within a 
hundred yards of our pulpit. This was a big 


- log close by the springs. The liquor-sellers 
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were arrested and convicted, and left the country 
to escape paying their fine. .. . 

Fourth of July celebrations had come to be 
largely occasions for drawing patronage to dram- 
shops. I determined that our nation’s birthday 
should be kept in Shelby County a safe distance 
from those plague spots. Therefore, I invited 
all the lodges of the Farmers’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, and everybody else to a free Fourth 
of July picnic at Lithia Springs, and there was 
a mighty response. The papers reported \ ten 
thousand people present. The next Fourth of 
July I felt obliged to charge a gate fee of five 
cents. The third year the admission fee was fif- 
teen cents to pay incidental expenses of orators, 
etc.; and there were about one thousand pres- 
ent. Chaplain (now bishop) C. C. McCabe was 
the orator. He was pleased with my effort to 
reform the Fourth of July; and, when I paid him 
what I had agreed to, he handed back to me a 
large part of the money, saying, “ My dear fel- 
low, I want to help you in this work.” Then 
he suggested that I establish at the springs 
inter-partisan and interdenominational assem- 
blies. I thanked him, and said that was just 
what I wanted; and he promised to help all he 
could. Hehas well kept his promise. And the 
Good Father of all has sent many other such 
gracious friends. 

Soon after that the land with the springs 
came into my possession,— the first land I ever 
owned. My father had owned it from nearly 
the time the Indians left. It was the dearest 
spot on earth to me, because it was land over 
which my mother had held up tenderly my baby 
feet when she gathered sap from the maple-trees 
around the springs, to make the yearly supply 
of sugar; and, when I unexpectedly came to 
control the land, I craved to live long enough to 
see it consecrated forever as holy ground, made 
too pure to ever again tolerate in any form the 
demon that had so distressed my mother, stung 
to death so many of my kindred, and ruined so 
many homes roundabout. i 

And, to effect this object, I had good reason 
for believing I must begin then, or perhaps 
never. But the grounds were wild, unculti- 
vated, and; unfenced. They were covered with 
woods and dense undergrowth; and the springs 
were bubbling up through marshy black mud,— 
only one had an old whiskey barrel for a’ curb. 
There was no shelter, no auditorium for meet- 
ings, nothing but the blue heavens above. I 
had no money, no income, not even a living 
salary, But there were the springs, in a most 
picturesque and lovely spot. It is the testimony 
of all—including many of wide experience—that 
the place is an ideal one for camp-meetings and 
Chautauqua purposes, having beautiful scenery, 
being dry and well drained, healthful, free from 
mosquitoes, and far away from the vicious influ- 
ences of a city,—a quiet, happy valley, with 
water equal to any in the country for medicinal 
and health-giving qualities. ... 

In order to hold public meetings till I might 
see the grounds consecrated to holiest uses 
while I lived, I did contrary to the rule of my 
life, borrowed money, giving a mortgage on the 
land. The farmers and carpenters of the vicin- 
ity joined in, and helped me build the great shed 
called “the tabernacle” for an auditorium, But 
the springs must be walled, roads must be 
made, the underbrush cleared away, some cot- 
tages built, etc. The gate receipts did not, on 
the whole, pay expenses, though all help and 
talent ‘was promptly paid. The burden of debt 
at 7 per cent. grew, though some people in their 
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ignorance said the Assemblies were a money- 
making scheme. I had tempting offers to sell, 
if I would not require a clause in the deed of 
transfer prohibiting liquor traffic on the ground. 
And three years ago I had an offer for the land 
on my own terms; but dear friends, led by John 
G. Woolley and Col. D. C. Smith, pleaded with 
me to hold on, and proffered me financial ease 
for another year. And so they did for the next 
year, till finally I felt it my duty positively to 
decline further aid in that way. I determined 
to square up all debts by selling everything, if 
necessary. ... But I am spared this necessity. 
Victory is nigh. And who have helped to this 
victory? Their number is greater than can be 
named here. 


Literature. 


A Century of American Diplomacy.* 


Mr. Foster has written a very interesting and 
instructive book. He has been able to enliven 
his narration with incidents that do not detract 
anything from its general sobriety or cheapen it 
in the least degree. Beginning with the Revolu- 
tionary period, it stops short of the final quarter 
of this century, except for a special discussion 
of the Monroe Doctrine, which is not quite sat- 
isfactory. Buchanan’s resolution, passed by the 
House in 1826, would certainly appear to place 
the Venezuela business clearly beyond the scope 
of the doctrine as then interpreted; for it can 
hardly be contended that the attitude of Great 
Britain toward Venezuela was “dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” Yet Mr. Foster regards 
President Cleveland’s action as “a consistent, 
necessary, and judicious application of the true 
intent and spirit of that doctrine.” But he pru- 
dently refrains from entering into our Oriental 
complications, and instructing us as to the pro- 
priety of our seizing territory in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, while insisting that in the Western 
Hemisphere the status guo must be preserved. 
The Monroe Doctrine is too often conceived as 
if it were merely continental, when it is in fact 
hemispherical; and in saying, “The Western 
Hemisphere for American jurisdiction,” we com- 
mit ourselves, logically and morally, to a policy of 
abstention from all Asiatic and African as well 
as European colonization. 

The history of American diplomacy for the 
century covered by this book is, on the whole, 
encouraging and assuring. The successive Sec- 
retaries of State have generally been men who 
have done well in, their responsible positions. 
The choice of our foreign ministers has’ been 
less uniformly creditable,— an effect almost inevi+ 
table on the use of embassies as political spoils: 
Mr. Foster is a genial critic, and passes lightly 
over some things on which Mr. Rhodes, for 
example, would lay a heavy hand. But Seward’s 
vagaries in the early months of Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration are not disguised; and when Sew- 
ard’s intimation to the Duke of Newcastle in 
1860 that, when Secretary of State, “it would be 
his duty to insult England, and he should insult 
her accordingly,” is set down as “an after-dinner 
pleasantry,” there is little difficulty in under- 
standing what is meant. On the other hand; 
those who are disposed to be satisfied with Mr. 
Foster’s account of the Fish-Sumner-Motley 
complication would do well to consult the monu- 
mental Life of Sumner, by Edward L. Pierce. ‘' 


*A CenTurRY oF AMERICAN DipLomacy, _ By John W, 
Foster. Boston and New York; Houghton, Mifflin &/Co, 
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THE PROBLEM OF Finat Destiny. Stud- 
ied in the Light of Revised Theological 
Statement. By William B. Brown, D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus of the First Congregational 
Church, Newark, N.J. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. —Judging from a statement in the 
preface, the author of this book must be an 
old man, probably past seventy. He has, 
however, escaped any ‘‘dead line’’; for his 
book is vigorous and forward-looking. The 
entire ground of theology is covered, with the 
special purpose of finding the bearing of each 
doctrine upon the main problem. Apart from 
its treatment of the future life, the book has 
much value. The least encouraging feature 
of its general theology is the extent to which 
the discredited metaphysics of Hamilton, 
Mansel, and Spencer are accepted as the 
basis of theistic thought. In more purely 
theological matters, Dr. Brown plainly rejects 
the traditional views. Theodore Parker could 
hardly write less favorably of the great creeds, 
nor more strongly insist upon the fact that 
God rules according to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of honor, right, and justice. The re- 
sult of the elaborate discussion is the decla- 
ration of the Law of Natural Consequences. 
God governs by laws which execute and pro- 
tect themselves. Violations of moral law 
bring their inevitable consequences. The 
great effort of God is to bring men into har- 
mony with spiritual law. He will do all 
that wisdom, power, and love can do with 
free beings to win men to righteousness. 
With most men, probably with all, God will 
succeed; but it is possible that some may 
always choose an evil life. While in one or 
two respects the author has failed to attain a 
wholly modern and rational standpoint, the 
book can yet be cordially recommended to 
those who desire a thorough discussion of the 
great problem with which it deals. 


HEDGES, WINDBREAKS, SHELTERS, AND LIVE 
Fences. By Rev. E. P. Powell. New York: 
Orange Judd & Co Mr. Powell has prepared 
this compact little handbook in the hope that it 
may be of specific use to that largely increasing 
class of people who realize that country life may 
be the ideal life. He explains and illustrates, 
advises and suggests; and all the time the read- 
er’s own enthusiasm for the subject grows until 
he longs to have a country home of his own, and 
experiment in the delightful fashion set forth by 
Mr. Powell. He bids one plant, but plant with 
brains, trim, but trim thoughtfully, and the re- 
ward is that “you will be in love with all about 
you, and in turn will win all love, . . . till the birds 
sing for you and the roses blossom for you. 
Your work in the garden and in the field will 
become a poem.” Besides those chapters which 
consider the various kinds of hedges, wind- 
breaks, etc., there are others on “Neglected 
Beauty,” “Renovating the Deserted Home- 
stead,” and “Homes”; and all the book has 
valuable suggestions for those who have a coun- 
try home or hope to have one or are willing to 
contemplate the possibility of having one some 
day. ii 


' New Discoverrzs IN PALMISTRY: THE 
AMERICAN AND NATURAL SYSTEM OF PALMIS- 
TRY. By Prof. J. B. Hargett. New York: The 
Occidental Publishing Company.— The science 
of the hand is for those who comprehend it. 
There is a vast difference in hands; and every 
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hand expresses something, as does every other 
part of the human-body. He who should thor- 
oughly understand any one feature would under- 
stand all. Just how much has become a science 
the author of this elaborate work attempts to 
show. Over a hundred hands are pictured, 
among them many which are represented as typi- 
cal of certain characteristics; while others are 
named, and purport to be taken from living per- 
sons who are well known. Among them we note 
those of Dr. Parkhurst, Mark Twain, Senator 
Depew, and Dr. M. J. Savage. 


OUTLINES oF SocraAL Economics. By 
George Gunton and Hayes Robbins. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.— This text-book, the 
purpose of which is explained in the title, is 
especially adapted for study clubs and debating 
societies. The subject is divided into twenty- 
four lessons, so arranged as to form a con- 


venient basis for a winter’s work in club or 


study class; and the references to other histori- 
cal and economic works provide an unlimited 
amount of material for collateral work. We 
would like to add to every such list of reference 
books, whenever necessary, Edmund Kelly's Zvo- 
lution and Effort, an especially admirable’ book 
to place in the hands of a young man who needs 
to be aroused to the importance of the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 


LYRICAL VIGNETTES. By F. V. N. Painter. 
Boston: Sibley & Ducker.— The writer of these 
verses finds his inspiration in duty and labor 
and love, caring for the simple ways of kindly 
men under open skies rather than for the confu- 
sion and restless ambitions of cities.. He has 
no desire to use “old Homer’s martial strain” 
nor sound Milton’s “thunderous roll”; but he 
would follow Wordsworth and Burns in singing 
of simple joys and. woes, revealing the charm 
of home and nature. He anticipates that the 
“Pharisees of song” may withhold their critic 
praise, and it is true that neither the sentiment 
nor the melody of his verse rises often above 
the commonplace; but true-hearted common- 
place often reaches the hearts of reads 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. By T. N. Toller. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.— This volume of the 
Cambridge Series of text-books for schools and 
training colleges is an attempt to give some idea 
of the conditions under which language material 
was gradually accumulated, sifted, and shaped 
before the result was reached which we-see in 
our present English speech. It traces the out- 
lines of a very complicated subject. “Our vul- 
gar tongue,” says Prof. Toller, “has scarcely 
received the consideration it deserves”; and he 
shows the high claims of a study which offers a 
wide field in which to exercise the faculties of 
the mind, and abounds with objects of interest 
on which to exercise them. 


THE CHRIST OF CYNEWULF. Translated 
into English Prose by Charles Huntington 
Whitman. Boston: Ginn & Co.—There have 
been three translations of this poem, and all 
have been used by the translator in preparing 
this transcript of one of the helps to the re- 
ligious life which has come out of the need 
and the experiences of our old English ances- 
tors. Among other claims to our interest is 
the revelation of the way in which Christi- 
anity affected the minds of men who:received 
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it in the old time, how they interpreted it 
and applied it to life. 


A SHORTER CouRSE IN PHONOGRAPHY, 
By James E. Munson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.—This new edition 
presents the Munson system in a condensed 
form for the use of classes in schools. It 
has been revised, and contain the author’s 
latest improvements, We cannot enter into 
the controversy between rival systems, but 
simply let the author make his claim that 
next to the larger work, Zhe Art of Phonog- 
raphy, this little book furnishes the best 
method in the art of shorthand writing. 


AGVAGHOSHA’s DISCOURSE ON THE AWAK- 
ENING OF FAITH IN THE MAHAYANA, Trans- 


lated for the First Time from the Chinese | 


Version. By Teitaro Suzuki. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. Acvag- 
hosha was an eminent leader of early Buddh- 
ism, and his discourse has had great influ- 
ence in the Mahayana Buddhism. It makes 
difficult reading, and gives little result of 
value. Its main idea is a doctrine of Such- 
ness which Occidental minds will not find 
satisfactory. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF RE- 
GENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
Showing the Operations, Expenditures, and 
Condition of the Institution for the year 
ending June 30, 1898. Washington: Govern; 
ment Printing-office.—The annual reports of 
the Smithsonian Institute are far from being 
dull reading. This volume contains not only 
reports on American explorations and discov- 
eries, but also many treatises on ancient and 
foreign arts, sciences, and discoveries. 


FOLKLORE STORIES AND PROVERBS. Gath- 
ered and paraphrased for Little Children by 
Sara E. Wiltse. Illustrated by Edith Brown. 
Boston: Ginn & Co.—We heartily sympathize 
with the purpose of the editor and publishers 
in reprinting these stories. They are to live 
as long as children read, and it is desirable 
to have them preserved in their purity and 
simplicity. ‘‘The House that Jack built,’’ 
‘The Three Bears,’’ and the rest of them 
are immortal. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. D. W. Faunce, in a small volume entitled 
Shall we believe in a Divine Providence? ex- 
plains his belief in a God whose providential 
care is for all the world. He sees this provi- 


dence in the individual life as in the race-bond 


and in national history. The chapters on pain 
and sorrow touch deep phases of the questions 
he undertakes to answer; and they show that, the 
more nearly we approach the position where we 
can see as God sees, the clearer and wider are 
both faith and vision. The book is published 
by Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, pastor of Plym- 
outh Church, Brooklyn, has put together a 
series of chapters, some of which have been 
used as addresses before various colleges and 
universities, which comprise a study of the new 

roblems of the church in American society. 
They are-an attempt to distinguish between the 
transient and the permanent in religion, written 
for the educated young men of the country. In 
fact, each chapter represents an intellectual bat- 
tle, says Dr. Hillis, in some youth for whom he 
has cherished ‘affection, and attempted to ‘in- 
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fluence directly. Dr. Hillis finds the growing 
reverence for the teachings and character of 
can the most striking fact of modern ‘life. 
‘The book is published by the Macmillan Com 
pany. 


_ The Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the Trustees 
of the Perkins Institution for the Blind con 
tains the record ‘of exploits as remarkable as 
any of the discoveries of science, and vastly 
more important to the progress of society. The 
teaching of blind children, although carried on 
in the most scientific manner, results in improve- 
ment which seems almost miraculous. The 
value of the work which is done for the com- 
paratively few children who pass through such 
an institution is small compared with the possi- 
bility it opens for the improvement of the con- 
ditions of human life everywhere, when we have 
become good enough and wise enough to use 
the means at our disposal. The receipts and 
expenditures of the Institution for the last year 
were $272,194.70. 


The Magazines, 


The thirteenth year of Poet-lore begins with 
the current number, which maintains the high 
Standard set by this quarterly in previous years. 
The leading articles are “The Chariot of Fire,” 
a tale in verse, told by James Edgar Smith, and 
“Mila Whendle,” by N. H. Musselman. The 
sub-title of the latter is “An Unpleasant Play,” 
—a title not undeserved, though its moral is the 
wholesome one that for a true marriage there 
must be both love and companionship. In the 
department of Appreciations, and Essays, Helen 
Dryer Woodard contributes a fair-minded criti- 
cism of Santayana’s view of Browning, which 
serves also as a comparison of philosophic pes- 
simism and optimism. Rev. A. Kingsley Glover 
writes about the “Early Colonial Poets,” C. A. 
Binkley discusses the “Poetic Interpretation of 
Nature,” and Dr. Talcott Williams has written 
an interesting article on ‘‘Shakespeare’s Fidelity 
to History.” The quarterly study programme is 
concerned with Shakespeare’s “Macbeth.” Miss 
Clarke reviews the American poetry of the past 
yeni and it is especially good to note her warm- 

earted enthusiasm over Josephine Preston Pea- 
body’s last volume of verse, entitled “Fortune 
and Men’s Eyes.” One wishes that some of 


‘- William Vaughn Moody’s shorter poems had 


come within the scope of this article, which dis- 
cusses merely his “Masque of Judgment.” It is 
evident that Miss Clarke agrees with Joel Ben- 
ton when he says in the new number of the 
Literary Era that “poetry shall only pass when 
the human heart is made what it yet has never 
been.” The department of Life and Letters is as 
always especially interesting, the department to 
Wich we always turn first. 


Literary Notes. 


A new volume of the Riverside Biographical 
Series, William Penn, by Rev. George Hodges, 
dean of the Episcopal Theological School Cam- 
bridge, Mass., receives a curious interest from 
its frontispiece, which is a portrait of the peace- 
mae Quaker in military uniform, painted in 
I 


An interesting article in the March De/ineator 
is by Prof. Ellen H. Richards of the Massachu- 
setts College of Technology, and is entitled 
“The Servants we do not keep.” The final 
word on the servant question may never be 
uttered; but every woman with servant troubles 
at least wishes to know the troubles of others, 

_ and how, in some measure, they overcame 
~ them. 
" With a view to fostering American literature 
and encouraging younger writers anxious to 
secure a hearing, Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
will publish once every month during the cur- 
» rent year an American novel by an American 
- author. The first of these novels is Zastover 
_ Court House, by Henry Burnham Boone and 
' Kenneth Brown. The second novel in the 


series will be Zhe Sentimentalists, by’ Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, and will be published imme- 
diately. 


The Philippine Information Society empha- 
sizes the fact that this society is-in no sense a 
political one, but aims simply to put within easy 
reach of busy men and women the most authori- 
tative accessible evidence. Pamphlet V., en- 
titled Aguinaldoand the American Generals from 
the Fall of Manila, August, 1898, to the Iloilo 
Lxpedition, January, 1899: The Parting of the 
Ways, deals with the first indications of un- 
friendly relations between our government and 
the insurgents, and contains many interesting 
letters not heretofore published except in the 
government documents from which they are re- 
printed. The pamphlet may be obtained by 
application to L. K. Fuller, 12 Otis Place, Bos- 
ton. Price, to cents. The previous pamphlets, 
Aguinaldo, The Insurgent Government of 1898, 
and Our Relations to the Insurgents prior to the 
Fall of Manilla, will be sent free of cost to any 
applicant for pamphlet V. who sends a five-cent 
stamp for postage. ; 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Mifitin & Co., Boston. 
The New Epoch for Faith. By George A. Gordon, D.D. 


1.50, 

Sam Phe Boy. By Rowland E. Robinson. $1.25. 

Jonathan Edwards: A Retrospect. Edited by H. Nor- 
man Gardiner. $r.25. 

William Penn. By George Hodges. 

Peter Cooper. By R. W. Raymond. 

Thomas Jefferson. 

From Lend a Hand Office, Boston. 

Sunday Afternoon Stories. Written or revised by Edward 
Everett Hale. Two volumes. 

_ Prom G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
Huldreich Zwingli. By Samuel Macaulay Jackson, D.D. 
Wings of the Morning. Essays and a Sermon. By 

Walter C. Roberts. $1.00, 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
Report of the Commissioner of Education. 1898-99. - 

From Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

ae Philosophy of the Short Story. By Brander Mat- 


ws. 
Notes on Speech-making. By Brander Matthews. 
From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

Comforting Thoughts. By Henry Ward Beecher. Ar- 

ranged by Irene H. Ovington. Introduction by Newell 

Dwight Hillis. 

From Harter & Brothers, New Vork. 

Eastover Court House. By Henry Burnham Boone and 

Kenneth Brown. $1.50. 

From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

Encyclopzdia Biblica, Vol. II. Edited by Rev. T. K. 

Cheyne and J. Sutherland Black. $5.00. 

From W.H. Masle & Co., Chicago, Lil. 

“No ea te or the Fundamental Fallacy, By Will- 

iam H. Maple. 

From Alfred W. Martin, Tacoma. 
Hymns in Harmony with Modern Thought. Compiled 
y Alfred W. Martin. 
From Philip Green, London. 

Sermons and Impressions brought from America, By 

Charles Har 


e. 
Our Reasonable Service. By Charles Hargrove. 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of AU Souls’, New York, 


... CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 
The Promise of Unitarianism. 

_Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, 


GEO. H, ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 

The book is handsomely printed on fine 
paper, and bound in vellum cloth, colored 
edges. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, <= - = Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has Lee Fs to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 
yeas ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
‘or them. The book is worthy of republication, The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children,” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the Unrrartan Sunpay Scuoot Society, 25 Beacon 
SrrEgT, or of the publisher, qi 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Songs in Exile. 

2. The Reign of Law. 

3. The Re-birth of Jesus. 

4. The Prophetic Soul. 

5. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston, 
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Che Dome. 
To My Own. 


The squirrel lies hid in his hollow tree, 
All wrapped in his long, soft tail; 

The rabbit is snuggled as snug can be 
In his home ’neath the old fence rail ; 

The partridge is only a bunch of down 
Where thickest the arching brush,— 

They in the forest and we in the town, 
Hush, my honey-boy, hush. 


The field-mouse curls in a velvet ball 
Far under the dead swamp-grass ; 

In his hole by the frozen waterfall 
The mink dreams oft of the bass; 

And every chick of the ground and air 
Is cuddled in haven deep,— 

So here, in the glow of the firelight fair, 
Sleep, my honey-boy, sleep. 


The North Wind romps with the whirling snow; 
Sly Jack Frost noses about; 

But wood and field are abed,— for no, 
Not even the owl is out. 

And here, where the motherkin’s breast is warm, 
And motherkin’s arms are tight, 

Safe from the snow and the frost and storm, 
Good-night, honey-boy, good-night. 

—E. L. Sabin, in Saturday Evening Post. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Naughtiness of Molly Muff. 


BY L. H. 


Molly Muff is a beautiful gray kitten with 
thick, long fur and a big, bushy tail, which she 
waves around, sometimes as a banner of defi- 
ance and sometimes as a terror to small dogs. 
She is the prettiest cat I know, and also the 
most self-willed. She has been petted so much 
that she thinks she must always have her own 
way, whether that agrees with her mistress’s way 
or not. 

' Her mistress is Rose Maitland; and Rose 
once said to me plaintively: “Really, I don’t 
know whether I own Molly Muff or Molly Muff 
owns me. I don’t mind Molly’s walking all 
over my bed, if only her paws are clean; but she 
will not let me touch her basket, even to shake 
up her cushion, without giving a cross little 
mieou over it. I never say anything if she 
jumps up in mamma’s lap or teases papa for 
her ball instead of me; but, if I try to pet 
Helen’s dog when she brings it here, Molly Muff 
growls as if she would fly out of her skin, and 
worries over it for a long time.” 

Molly Muff’s last performance, however, sur- 
passed everything she has ever done before. A 
month ago Rose had a bad cold, which she 
called the grip, and perhaps it was. Certainly, 
it fulfilled one condition of that disagreeable 
trouble; for it was after she grew better that she 
felt the worst, and, finally, papa and mamma 
Maitland decided to take her away for a fort- 
night, and see what the change and a bit of fun 
would do for her. Mrs. Davis, Helen’s mother, 
said she would be very happy to have Molly 
stay with her while they were away; and since 
she and Rollo Davis, Helen’s dog, were the best 
of friends whenever Mollie wasn’t jealous of 
Rose’s attentions to him, the invitation was ac- 
cepted. The Maitlands planned to stay a week 
in New York, and then go on to Washington. 

Papa Maitland undertook to take Molly Muff 
over to the Davises. The wilful little thing 
seemed to know perfectly well what was going 
on; and she hid in Rose’s closet, so that there 


She objected to the covered basket; and all the 
way over she clawed and scratched, mewing piti- 
fully, as if she were in utter misery. The 
journey was accomplished, however, Molly was 
shut up for the night, and, as the Maitlands were 
to start early the next morning, the matter 
seemed to be settled. 

Pretty Molly enjoyed a good supper of chicken 
and cream, evidently making the best of the 
situation, but perhaps also watching her oppor- 
tunity. She looked up resentfully when she 
heard the cook say that it was “a sin and a 
shame entirely to be after givin’ such an insig- 
nificant little baste the best of the land”; but 
she resumed her supper complacently as Bridget 
added, “But she has that takin’ way with her, 
ye can’t deny her nothin’.” 

The next morning, when Bridget opened the 
kitchen door, she was greeted affectionately, 
even effusively, by Molly Muff, who had slept 
all night on the soft cushion in Bridget’s rocking- 
chair. Not ten minutes later, however, when 
Bridget went to the outside door to take in the 
milk, a tiny gray ball of fur and fluff seemed to 
push itself between her feet; and all her dazed 
eyes could see, as she looked after it, was “the 
cratur goin’ like a streak of lightnin’, I give ye 
my word,” as Molly Muff sped toward home. 
“An’ me a-belavin’ ivery word she said!” 

Nobody can tell just what Molly Muff did 
after that. None of the Maitlands saw her as 
they put the few last things in the trunk and 
then went down to their early breakfast. The 
maid brought their umbrellas, Mr. Maitland’s 
hat-box, the bunch of violets that Rose wished 
to take with her, and Mrs. Maitland’s small 
hand-bag, placing them in the hall until the man 
should come with the carriage. 

Not long after that they started, and half an 
hour later they were comfortably settled in the 
parlor-car, their trunk safely stowed in the bag- 
gage-car of the train and their other belongings 
near them piled up by the helpful hands of the 
porter. 

Suddenly Rose sighed. “Oh, dear, I do wish I 
knew whether Molly Muff is contented or not. 
I keep thinking about her, and I even imagined 
just now that I heard her mew.” 

“That is strange,” said Mrs. Maitland, “for I 
have thought that very thing myself since we 
have been sitting here.” 

They were silent a moment, when clear and 
distinct came an unmistakable, a plaintive, 
an impatient mew, as who should say, “Oh, do 
hurry up now. Oh, won’t you Piease let me out 
now, just as quick as you can?” 

All three of the Maitlands jumped and looked 
at each other in blank amazement. 

“Why, it s Molly Muff!” exclaimed Rose. 

“She’s in my hat-box,” declared Papa Mait- 
land, with sudden inspiration. “Don’t you re- 
member how the porter said that was the heavi- 
est hat-box he ever carried? I thought it was a 
joke, suggesting a larger fee.” 

In half a minute the hat-box was opened, and 
there, curled up inside Mr. Maitland’s Sunday 


“hat, was Molly Muff, looking wild-eyed and ner- 


vous, not yet able to enjoy her triumph. 

All the passengers in the car were greatly in- 
terested, and they came up to see the clever cat. 
She went on with the others to New York, and 
I have never heard that all the scoldings Rose 
gave her ever did a bit of good. No one could 
ever guess how she managed the affair nor how 
much she understood of what she was doing; 
but, if her object was to gain the polish that 


was a long delay before she could be found. | travel is said to give, we may assume she suc- 
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ceeded, for she certainly went both to New York 
and Washington before returning home. 

How do you suppose it happened? Did 
Molly Muff push the cover open just wide 
enough to squeeze through, in which case it 
would have fallen by itself? Was it good luck 
or good sense which made her choose a box in 
which she had plenty of breathing-space and 
openings for fresh air? How could she know 
that the cover left open spaces on each side 
even after the strap was fastened? And do you 
think it is true that cats like places better than 
they like people? I am sure I do not think 
that, at least. 


Playing Wild Indians. 


“You're a regular ‘Tom-boy,’ Jess,” said Molly 
one day to her sister, as that young lady calmly 
dropped from a tree near by, where she had 
been gathering apples in her apron, and landed, 
much upset, upon the grass. 

“Have an apple?” answered Jess, unconcern- 
edly, burying her own white teeth in the cool, 
red cheek of a ripe Fameuse. “I’m off for 
“Cosy House.’ These apples are for supplies. 
We're playing ‘Early Settlers attacked by Ind- 
ians’ this afternoon; and I’m an Indian, and I’m 
going to get some turkey feathers for my hair.” 
And off sped the “Tom-boy” to the barnyard, 
practising a war-whoop as she ran. 

“I hope she won’t frighten the little children 
out of their wits,” said Molly to herself, looking 
anxiously toward the hilltop. 

It was a beautiful golden afternoon in autumn. 
Up in Cosy House, Jess was a long time ex- 
plaining the game of “Early Settlers attacked by 
Indians” to the younger ones. 

Tommy was to be the “Early Settler,” and 
Donald, in a white apron and a big paper cap, 
his wife. Their names were Mr. and Mrs. John 
Smith. Davie was their little boy, and Virginia 
Helen the baby, as a matter of course. The 
“settlers” were to be peacefully lying in their 
little bunks, or beds, when Jess and Bob, as 
wild Indians, were to attack the hut and “tom- 
myhawk” the entire family with gilt paper 
hatchets. The children all thought this a won- 
derful game, and promised to scream loudly 
when the attack began, and to fall on their 
knees begging for mercy, just as “Early Set- 
tlers” always did—in pictures, you know. - The 
little boys were highly delighted with their parts ; 
but then they had not seen the costumes in which 
the Indians themselves intended to appear. 

The nicest part of playing “Early Settlers” 
was the eating of the provisions prepared by 
Jess. The round middles of the doughnuts 
(which, as you may know, my dears, are espe- 
cially cut out for little boys) had been set apart 
for them; also some red apples, and a very 
small pile of brown sugar. 

The Indians were so long making ready to 
attack that the provisions were all gone, and 
the “Early Settlers” had almost forgotten their 
parts, and were playing out-doors, when the first 
war-whoop was heard. It sounded very horri- 
ble; and Tommy and Donald instantly ran into 
the log house, shut the green door, and flung 
themselves into their bunks heels over head, 
while Davie crouched in the fireplace with his 
arms about Freckles’s soft neck. And so they 
waited for the attack. 

-“Whee-oop! whee-oop!” began the attacking 
Indians, pounding fiercely on the green door 


with their hatchets, only pretending they couldn’t 


get in, for the door was on a crack, 
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» “Ki-yi! ki-yi! whee-oop! whee-oop!” next 
shouted Bob and Jess together, knocking loudly 
against the sides of the house, and making a 
tremendous racket with a policeman’s rattle 
which they carried. 

“We'll climb in. at the windows and surprise 
them,” whispered Jess to Bob as she prepared 
for another war-whoop. And then they both 
ran around the little house, and jumped up at 
the windows. 

Indian that she was, Jess was not quite pre- 
pared for the yell of fright and anguish which 
arose from the interior of the hut as she made 
her appearance. Surely, Davie was doing his 
part almost too well; and his shrieks awoke 
Virginia Helen, too, whose cries had not been 
counted upon. As for Donald and Tommy, 
they forgot their parts completely. They stood 
as dumb as if they had swallowed their tongues 
before Jess, who now appeared to them in full 
Indian regalia, her hair drawn up in a wisp over 
her head, adorned with all the turkey’s best tail 
feathers, her face outlined in purple stripes, and 
plenty of black paint under her eyes. 
~ While Jess had been getting in at one window, 
Bob, who was very much in earnest, had 
stormed and taken the other, and, notwithstand- 
ing his screams (which he regarded as part of 
the play), was scalping his-brother in the corner 
with graceful sweeps of his home-made toma- 
hawk, only calling upon him to scream louder. 
Freckles, who didn’t understand at all, now 
began to bark loudly. 

The noise and cries soon became so loud and 
so perfect that Mrs. Love and Molly started up 
the hill in real affright to find out what was the 
matter.) And, when they arrived at the door of 
Cosy House, they found the two Indians, with 
most comical looks of astonishment on their 
mottled faces, striving to appease Davie and the 


' baby, who were crying violently now, and, there 


was no doubt, in real earnest. 

Jess tried hard to explain: ‘Why, mother,” 
Said she, waving one purple hand in despair, 
and replacing a feather which was inclined to 
dangle over one ear, “the children don’t play 
fair at all. They’ve forgotten their parts, and 
they think we’re real Injuns. Even the baby 


_ doesn’t know me!” 


_ Mrs. Love could hardly keep from laughing at 
the mixture of paint and chagrin on Jessie’s 
Beanty | colored face; but Molly spoke up 
sharply: 

“Well, e shouldn’t think they would know 
you!” snapped she. “You wouldn’t know your- 
self if you had a looking-glass. . I wouldn’t have 
known you myself, with a purple face and a 
green striped mouth, and one black eye and one 
blue one, and those yellow trousers on, and all 
those feathers sticking out over your ears. 
Why, you're enough to frighten the dog!” And 
Molly grabbed the baby, and started off for the 
house in disgust. 

“Pooh! they’re all babies. They don’t know 
anythin’ ’bout Injuns,” said Bobbie, contemptu- 
ously. “Let’s go out in the street and scare the 
horses,” he added, looking down admiringly at 
his legs, which were elaborately trimmed with 
chicken feathers and little bells. But Mrs. 
Love would not allow any more wild Indian ex- 
hibitions that day; and so Jess and Bob went 
sadly home to wash their faces and dress for 
tea.’ 

*“He didn’t want to be ‘tommy-talked,’” ex- 
plained Donald to Mrs. Love. 

, *He’s a ’fraid cat, he is!” declared Lee 
potnting to the toddling Davie, 
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“Where were you, then, when the Indians 
came ?” asked Mrs. Love of the two little boys. 
“Weren’t you afraid, too, Tommy?” 

“No, indeed!” replied the brave Tommy 
promptly, adding; regardless of grammar: “Me 
and Donald was up a tree outside, We wasn’t 
afraid.” ‘ 

And Mrs. Love smiled, and said softly to her- 
self, “I wonder what those children will be doing 
next!" Amy E. Hope, in Examiner. 


A Promise. 


We won't forget the birthday 
Of a noble little boy, 
Till hatchets climb the cherry-trees 
And clap their hands for joy. 
And we truly will remember 
That he didn’t tell a lie 
Till cherry stones 
With moans and groans 
Devour a hatchet pie. 
— Anna M. Pratt. 


Cat Tactics. 


The other day I heard of a cat. which had 
been trained to rattle a certain door when she 
wished to go out. Her owner, it seems, had set 
apart for the cat’s use a special chair in the sit- 
ting-room, and one day inadvertently occupied 
it while the cat was in the room. Meanwhile 
the cat roamed restlessly about, trying first one 
place and then another, until, finding that her 
mistress still sat stolidly in this special chair, 
she deliberately went to the outer door, rattled it, 
and, when her mistress came to let her out, 
turned round and ran back to the sitting-room, 
perching herself on the chair with an air of 
triumphant satisfaction, much to the amazement 
of her mistress.— Boston Transcript. 


Jim Crow and his Brothers. 


Three tame crows were obtained from the 
parents some three months since, when they 
were about one month old, and have proven 
very interesting objects. They are so entirely 
tame that they come flying along wherever they 
may be, at the call, “Come, Jim, come on,” light- 
ing upon the shoulders or the lap and manifest- 
ing a desire to be fondled. When we reach 
home in the afternoon, they seem to be watch- 
ing for the carriage and are on hand at once, 
greeting us with croaks and caws, and with 
lowering and shaking of the wings. 

It is very interesting to note their power of 
observation and their intelligence. They had 
always seen us wearing a straw hat or hatless. 
We were surprised one day to note that they 
manifested some fear, refusing approach, which 
was understood when we remembered that a cap 
was worn. Going within, we reappeared wear- 
ing the hat and carrying the cap. Calling them 
to us, we permitted them to see the change 
made from hat to cap, and wice versa ; and the 
result was perfectly satisfying. 

Tt occurred to us that they, might appreciate 
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roasted peanuts. We gave one to each, with 
which they played for some time, then discarded 
for something else. Gathering up the peanuts, 
we called them, and, as they intently watched 
the proceeding, opened one and fed the contents 
to them. They then very eagerly received each 
a peanut, which was immediately placed beneath 
their feet and picked open. Since, they have 
manifested great fondness for these, and dive 
their heads to the bottom of our pocket to 
obtain them, always searching for them in the 
one side-pocket in which we originally showed 
them they were placed. 

We tried them, also, with some wild ripe 
cherries, for which. they did not seem to care, 
but, filling their mouths with them, emptied 
them into our slippers, and were ready to repeat 
as often as we removed the slippers to cast 
them out. 

They are as familiar with our visitors as with 
ourselves, but quickly fly away upon the appear- 
ance of a stranger presenting the aspect of a 
tramp. 

They mix freely among our own, but manifest 
fear upon the appearance of a strange horse. 

Ordered from the portico, they scold very 
loudly, and continue this as they are driven off, 
being absolutely disobedient to the word.—Zz- 
change. 


SICK HEADACHE 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Soothes and strengthens the nerves; 
relieves pain in the temples, depres- 
sion and nausea. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


DOMINION EUROPE 
LINE for 


i a 
"FAST TWIN SCREW “SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and re 


New England, 11,600 tons.. -» Feb. 27, Mar. 27 
Commonwealth (new), 13, 000° tons....Mar. 13, Apr. 10 
Saloon, $60 upwards; 2d saloon, cm .50 upwards. 

For passage and further information apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., 7'7-81 State St.. Boston. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 
= N 
EAQUAEEY, 8 S095 1826, 
\. (JHURGH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
NEEL & co. PUREST, BEST 
IGENUINE 
PWEST-TR OY, N.Y.1ee22-METAL 
CHIMES, Etc, catty a FREE, 


“DIRT IN THE HOUSE BUILDS THE HIGH- 
WAY TO BEGGARY.” BE WISE IN TIME AND USE 


SAPOLIO 


256 
-- - - Good News. 
Christmas and 


Marching down to Armageddon, brothers, brave and 
"strong, 
Let us cheer the way we tread on with this soldier’s song: 
“We are they whose bugle rings that all the wars may 
> gease,: , 
We are they whose constant watchword is as Christ did 
teach : 
“Each man for his brother first, and heaven then for 
each.’” 


New Year, 1900-1901. 


— Hodgson Pratt. 


Clouds without Water. 


More than one of the great students of social 
science has left on record his impression that 
at the end of the following generation after the 
establishment of any “institution” of philan- 
thropy it would be best to destroy it, to blow up 
its buildings perhaps, certainly in metaphor, to 
plough the ground and scatter the ashes and 
reduce all things to a prairie, as far as it is pos- 
sible. The late Mr. Hemenway, in leaving a 
magnificent fund for charitable purposes, in- 
structed the trustees of that fund to distribute it 
wholly to persons managing charitable enter- 
prises who received no compensation for their 
services. 

And it is in sympathy with this suggestion 
of his that many of the most admirable “institu- 
tions” among us owe their permanent vitality to 
the freshness and energy which comes to them 
as the burden of administration falls into new 
hands. It is the younger runner who catches 
the torch and who finds some new method of 
keeping the torch alive while he holds it. 

It has been wisely and wittily said that, though 
you may often find a lobster shell upon the 
beach, no lobster shell ever provided for itself 
alive lobster. On the other hand, the economy 
of Providence is that a live lobster, if he really 
be alive, provides himself with a shell which 
answers his purposes. When you hear some 
well-minded person, who is not a cynic, speak 
with contempt of “institutions,” as you often do, 
it is because he thinks that the “institution” has 
been too elaborately instituted,—that it is not 
possible to adapt it to the conditions of to-day. 
I cited at the quarterly meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Clubs a bitter phrase which a critic of 
such “institutions” had lately used in my hear- 
ing. He said that the first law of a charitable 
society was apt to say that the society should 
not do the particular work which was indicated 
in its title. Thus you shall have a society for 
providing wooden legs for old soldiers, and you 
shall find that it cannot provide a cork leg and 
that the soldier cannot be called old unless he 
is ninety-seven, that he must be of American 
parentage on both sides for eight generations, 
or perhaps he must be of English parentage on 
both. sides for eight generations, and so on. 
And all this system, admirable enough as system 
and as a bit of mental mathematics, discourages 
people who have hearts, who want to see the 
world go forward, and who care, indeed, more 
for what men feel than for what they think and 
they know. 

How often do we hear the expression, whether 
of a business corporation or of a government 
establishment, that “they have a large plant, but 
they have not money to run it”! and how often, 
alas! it happens that, when they have the money 
to run it, the right men do not appear. The 
society for providing soldiers’ legs is probably 


founded by some eager hospital-nurse,-very 
likely some wide-awake woman, who. .in: daily 
life,as a great war ends, sees the need for a pro- 
vision which shall literally set a man: on foot. 
While she is alive and while she is manager, 
you may be quite sure that there will be no 
obstacle placed in the way of its usefulness, for 
the convenience of the managers. ~She will. run 
her feet off to make sure that the purpose is ac- 
complished ; and, if.it cannot be accomplished in 
one way, it will be in another. But she dies,— 
she goes into a life where those who have lost 
their legs mount on wings as eagles; and the 
care of her charity and its funds is left. And 
it occurs to. A. B. that here is an excellent 
“place” for Y. Z., and the board of managers 
are so sure that the charity runs well that they 
cannot persuade themselves to attend the meet- 
ing of the directors. Perhaps it comes just at 
lunch time; and it is only the friends of Y. Z., 
who have for some years hoped for this “place,” 
who are on hand to make the appointment. 
And then Y. Z. studies up the subject of wooden 
legs as well as he can, and addresses himself — 
probably with some sort of conscience — to the 
duties of a “place” which has been provided for 
him. But how hard it is to manufacture an 
enthusiasm! how hard it is to put yourself in the 
other fellow’s place, if you have never been in 
it! how soon the time comes when you find that 
all the business of the office can be done in six 
hours a day, and that it does not need eight, 
and then that it can be done in four hours, and 
then that you can leave a young woman in the 
place to receive messages. Gradually, and by 
steps of which no one is in itself offensive, the 
office gets into that position that its real friends 
ask for dynamite that it may be blown up en- 
tirely. 

These lines seem despondent and not to be- 
long to the department of Good News; but, 
in truth, I have not written them with the view 
of discouraging anybody, butas a preface, which 
is not too long, to the expression of my daily 
gratitude to those admirable people who, with- 
out pecuniary compensation of any sort, are 
carrying on the work of some of our great insti- 
tutions. And, at the same time, one likes to say 
that those are the very institutions which, while 
they welcome criticism, might almost defy it, and 
which achieve results often unexpected, because 
they carry out new discoveries made in the 
science of the relief of man. 

Here in Boston our Massachusetts General 
Hospital, our Institution for the Blind, the won- 
derful work which is done by the Home for 
Imbeciles and Idiots, are three institutions, 
where I could name a hundred, where conse- 
crated men and women have taken on their 
shoulders great public trusts. So far as I see 
and hear, nobody thanks them. 


“No brazen trumpet blazons forth their fame.” 


‘So far as I see and hear, they do not care 
whether the trumpeters trouble themselves or 
do not. ‘The trumpet may sound C-sharp or 
B-flat, and it is all one to them. All the same 
the car of the Lord rides triumphantly on, be- 
cause these men and women do their duty; and 
one likes to say so sometimes. One would be 
glad if a destroying angel could be commis- 
sioned, who should, on some Ash Wednesday, 
orsome New Year Day, or some Feast of 
Purification, blow up with celestial dynamite the 
“institutions,” of which the motto is stat nominis 
umbra,— there remains the shadow of a name. 
But Divine Providence does not work in this 
dramatic way. It leaves these “institutions” to 
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die of dry rot; and there is no question ‘but 
that they will. While those which are carried 
on by the unbought spirit of God, or ‘by the 
Holy Spirit working in the hearts of God’s chil- 
dren, they live; and they will live as long as in 
that spirit they are carried on. ‘ 
Epwarp E. HALE. 


Tnternatenal Council of Unitarian 
and Other Religious Liberals. 


First session in London, Eng., on Thursday, 
May 30, and Friday, May 31, 1901. Meetings 
in Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, and St, 
Martin’s Hall, Trafalgar Square. Program of 
speakers and exercises to be announced here- 
after. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the Sunday School Society have laid 
out an elaborate and attractive program for their 
Twentieth Century Festival meetings, to be held 
in London, May 25 to 31. The preliminary cir- 
cular announces, in addition to the annual busi- 
ness meetings of the two societies, a large 
number of sectional and committee meetings, 
great public gatherings, conversazioni, united 
religious services, and personally conducted vis- 
its to places of interest in London, the whole 
series ending with a reception of all the delegates 
by the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House. We 
trust and believe that this great festival will fulfil 
every expectation of its projectors, and mark 
a new era in the history of British and foreign 
Unitarianism. Any of our American Unitarians 
who are to be in London in that week will do, 
well to avail themselves of these opportunities 
to become acquainted with their co-religionists 
abroad, Further information may be obtained 
by addressing Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C., Eng. 


The two leading Unitarian journals in Eng- 
land are the Zugzérer, “a journal of liberal and 
religious thought and life,” established in 1842, 
and the Christian Life, founded by the late 
Rey. Robert Spears and others, and largely de- 
voted to denominational interests. The publish- 
er’s address of both these journals is Essex 
Street, Strand, London. Sample copies will be 
sent to any address. They are also kept on file 
at the Unitarian Rooms in Boston. A perusal 
of their columns best acquaints one with the 
aspects and tendencies of liberal Christianity in 
Great Britain. Their American correspondent 
at present is Rev. J. T. Sunderland of Toronto, 
Can. 


Prof, J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., of Oxford, is 
giving a course of lectures on “The Bible in the 
Nineteenth Century” in various cities in Eng- 
land, which, we hope, he may be induced to re- 
peatin this country. The topics are: 1. “Changed 
Views of the Law.” 2. “Changed Views of 
Prophecy.” 3. “The Gospels and the Origin 
4. “The Gospel Question: 
(1) The Synoptics.” 5. “The Gospel Question: . 


|(2) The Fourth Gospel.” 6. “The Bible and 


the Church.” 


Rev. R. A. Armstrong, of Liverpool, has re+ 
covered his health, and is again at work in his 
important field of labor. 


. Miss Frances Power Cobbe, albeit much 
weighed down with her infirmities and the lapse 
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of years, is still deeply interested in all that per- 
tains to human progress, and is especially én. 
gaged in anti-vivisection endeavors. 


The London ministers sent to Rev. Brooke 
Herford, on the occasion of his jubilee of a half 
century’s service in the ministry, a letter of warm 
sympathy and congratulation. 


Rev. Philip Wicksteed writes in the Juguirer 
an appreciative review of Prof. Estlin Carpen- 
ter’s new book, “The Hexateuch,” a work of 
enormous labor, discriminating scholarship, and 
independent judgment. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward is giving readings from 
her latest book “Eleanor” in aid of the Pass- 
more Edwards (Robert Elsmere ?) Settlement, in 
which she is so deeply interested. 


The Bishop of London is dead at fifty-seven 
“from overwork.” He was a man of brilliant 
gifts and of broad sympathies,—a great loss to 
all branches of the Church. 


Among prominent liberal Christian organs in 
Germany are Der Protestant of Berlin, edited 
by Rey. Dr. Staerck, and Deutsches Protestanten- 
blatt (German Protestant journal) of Bremen, 
edited by Rev. Dr. O. Veeck and associates. 


The aims of the German Protestantenvérein 
(Protestant Association), as stated in its articles, 
are: first, to antagonize everything of an unprot- 
estant and hierarchical nature within the various 
national churches of Germany; second, to de- 
fend the rights, honor, and liberty of German 
Protestantism; third, to maintain and foster 
Christian tolerance and mutual esteem between 
the different church confessions and their mem- 
bers. Noble aims, truly, and deserving of an 
ever-increasing acceptance. 


The Protestant revival in Austria has now 
lasted two years, and it is possible to enumerate 
its fruits with some certainty. The emanci- 
pating cry, “Los von Rom!” (“Away from 
Rome!”) has echoed and found response in 
thousands of souls. The Protestant Church of 
Austria counts only 450,000 members, and al- 
most disappears in the 25,000,000 of people of 
that country. Before the law all confessions 
have equal rights. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the Protestants are only suffered and en- 
dured, and are looked down upon with dislike 
and contempt. The congregations are mostly 
poor and widely scattered and ill provided with 
pastors. The latter are ill-paid, overworked, and 
objects of hatred and persecution on the part of 


. the Roman Catholic elements, who are supreme 


in State and society. 

A wonderful change has taken place in this 
respect during the past two years. It is not too 
much to claim that the Protestant cause has 
gained more in these few months than in the 
century preceding. As a result of this semi- 
political, semi-religious agitation, the Protestant 
gospel has been preached for the first time in 
40 cities and towns until now a stranger to it. 
Most of these have a regular Protestant service. 


21 new edifices for Protestant worship have 
been erected, and 29 other parishes are en- 


gaged in building operations. 43 new pastorates 
have been created, 20 of them in Bohemia. 
13,000 persons, nearly all Roman Catholics, have 
united publicly with the Evangelical Church, 
and half as many more with the Old Catholics. 
Many thousands besides have broken with Rome, 
but for one reason or another have not joined 
the Protestant Church. At Innspruck in the 
Tyrol, so long a stronghold of the Roman Cath- 


‘olic Church, the burgomaster recently addressed 
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an enthusiastic audience of 10,000 persons on 
the theme “Los von Rom!” An indescribable 
ferment is agitating the German inhabitants of 
the empire. In the present struggles between 
the German and the Slavonic, Hungarian, Czech, 
and other elements of Austria, the Church has 
been compelled to declare for one side or the 
other, and has thrown her influence against the 
German population, especially in Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and other Slavic provinces. This has 
led to a great demonstration of German and 
anti-Roman feeling on the part of the Teutonic 
element, similar to that displayed at the time 


of the Reformation of Luther. The conse- 


quences of this movement are far-reaching, and 
may vitally affect the status of the German 
portions of Austria, both politically and relig- 
iously. It is not impossible that the latter, in 
the event of a dissolution of the empire, which 
the death of their present aged ruler may precip- 
itate at any moment, will seek for entrance into 
the German Empire, as an independent and sov- 
ereign state, on the same terms which Bavaria 
and her sister kingdoms enjoy. It would greatly 
facilitate and enhance the value of such an addi- 
tion to the German Empire if these new Austro- 
German provinces were Protestant in any large 
degree. Otherwise they might jeopardize the 
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present Protestant supremacy in Germany. 
Hence the German princes and people are 
deeply interested in the new religious and po- 
litical developments in Austria, and foster the 
present agitation in every way in their power. 
CHARLES W, WENDTE, Sec’y J C. 


Old Boston, England. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Kindly permit me to thank Miss Lilian F. 
Clarke for the communication in your last issue 
anent my former parish in Old Boston, 

Time was when the quaint-looking meeting- 
house, located at the foot of Spain Lane, in the 
midst of the ruins of an ancient friary, was the 
religious heme of nearly every one of the lead- 
ing families of the town. During my own ten 
years’ pastorate there, many of the square, high- 
baaked pews, the wood and iron work of which 
was utterly devoid of both paint and varnish, 
because such trimmings or finishings were, in 
the days when the chapel was built, considered 
superfluities, were occupied by families the 
heads of which filled almost all the positions of 
honor and trust in the town; and most delight- 
ful people of culture and refinement they were. 


Annual Marked-down Sale 


FINE CHINA, 


GLASSWARE, 


AND LAMPS 


The subscribers desire to notify their patrons 
that they now offer at greatly reduced prices a 
large assortment of Fine China, Glassware, and 
Lamps, to make room for new wares the coming 
year and to close odd lots. 

We have just completed our count of stock; 
and there are many items of which we have but 
one or two of a kind which we will offer at prices 
to close, which are, to use a much-abused word, 


genuine bargains. 


Original and present prices marked in plain 


figures. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


120 Franklin Stréet, Cor. Federal Street 
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At the present time, though most of those fami- 
lies have died out or the younger members are 
scattered all over the world, there still remains 
a most devoted little band of worshippers, keep- 
ing up regular Sunday services; and I have 
heard directly from some of the old friends how 
much they enjoyed the words of Miss Clarke 
when she visited them and occupied the pulpit 
on one or two Sundays last summer. 

Seeing that it was the great and good Dr. 
John Cotton who Jaid the foundations of Uni- 
tarianism by his liberal preaching, alike in Bos- 
ton, Lincolnshire, and Boston, Massachusetts, it 
seems fitting that there should be an exchange 
of courtesies between coreligionists on oppo- 
site sides of the Atlantic; and I am quite sure 
that this prospective generous act will be greatly 
appreciated by my old friends and parishioners. 

W.S. Key. 


For the Christian Register, 
A Tree of Happiness. 


BY L. T. MULLIGAN. 


T have planted a Tyee of Happiness 

In ground all wet with tears, ~ 
I have prayed to God that his sunshine 

May fill the lonely years. 


I have planted a tiny seed of Hope, 
And then a seed of Trust. 

They grow in that sweet sunshine, 
And blossom, as they must. 


I show my flowers to the sorrowing, 
To those who suffer pain ; 

And my tree grows strong in the sunshine, 
And pure and sweet in the rain. 


Spirit of the Press. - 


The Juguirer says of the recent death of 
Rev. Mr. Haweis : — 


Mr. Haweis was born at Egham in 1838, the 
son of a canon of Winchester. Though crippled 
from childhood, he led a life of the greatest 
activity, as a popular and fashionable preacher, 
a public lecturer, a musician, a journalist and 
art critic. A Cambridge graduate, he travelled 
in Italy, and took part in the war of liberation 
under Garibaldi. In 1861 he was ordained, and 
in 1866 entered on his work in Marylebone. 
Among his best-known books are “Music and 
Morals” and “Arrows in the Air.” In 1885 he 
gave the Lowell lectures at Boston, Mass“ He 
attended the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 
1893 as Anglican delegate, and two years later 
made a lecturing and preaching tour round the 
world. As a Churchman, he was among the 
broadest of the broad. How a man holding 
such views could remain in the Church of Eng- 
land was a constant wonder to us, to whom 
Mr. Stopford Brooke’s seemed the only possible 
course; but, in spite of the Prayer-book and 
the Act of Uniformity, he held, like Dean Stan- 
ley, that his position was tenable and untouched 
by any shade of dishonor. 


The Christian Life tells us concerning Queen 
Victoria’s religion: — 


No other British sovereign has been in full 
and constant communion at once with the Angli- 
can and the Scottish churches, and shown her- 
self equally at home in the religious services of 
both. No other English queen has attended the 
ministration of a nonconformist invited to offi- 
ciate in the royal palace at the funeral, not of 
a lady-in-waiting, but of a mere domestic ser- 
vant. It was while the anti-popery agitation 
was at its fiercest that the queen wrote to her 
aunt, “Protestant as I have always been, and 
shall always be, . . . Icannot bear to hear the 
violent abuse of the Catholic religion, which is 
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so painful and cruel toward the many good and 
innocent Roman Catholics,’ Something of that 
breadth of view which led her to write that she 
“would never have consented to anything that 
breathed a spirit of intolerance” was imherited 
from her father, to whose attitude toward non- 
conformists reference was made in the Uni- 
tarian address at, the queen’s accession. Some- 
thing was due to her mother’s thoughtful care, 
something to her husband’s wise co-operation. 
But the sympathy and intelligence with which 
she lifted her public religious attitude into a 
region where sectarian feeling was unknown 
belonged to the queen’s own character, and con- 
stituted no mean part of her hold on her people 
and of her power as a governing influence. 

The references in the newspapers to the 
religious opinions of the queen have not been 
very numerous, but those which have appeared 
all agree in representing Queen Victoria as 
holding broad and liberal views. In England, 
Dean Stanley, and, in Scotland, Dr. Norman 
Macleod were her favorite ministers of relig- 
ion,— both men of large and generous sympa- 
thies. In arranging for the religious instruction 
of her children, the queen was careful to insist 
that the teaching should be simple and reverent. 
The Athanasian Creed, and the fear and hatred 
embodied in the doctrine of eternal torment, 
were to be carefully avoided in the religious 
training of her children. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
February 12. There were present Messrs. 
Bowles, Clifford, Eliot, Forbes, Fox, Garver, 
Lincoln, Little, St. John, and Wright, and Mrs. 
Keyes and Mrs. Wells. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of January: — 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand January 1, ec.+ sees seessseecser cere 

From donations . « 
Donations for Japan Mission 

Income of Smith Education Fund and 

Thomas Fund, added to principal...... 

Income on all other invest: 

Sale of books.... 

All other sources... 


EXPENDITURES. 

For missionary PurposeS...--.+eeseeesseeeeeevess $7,522.66 
Books, tracts, etc.... - 1,570.54 
Salaries (v2... 812.08 
EEXPenses' coee oc-. ce ccsn sone seenaaesicces cove 606.19 
Investment on account of General Fund, etc. 398.00 
Reinvestment on account of Bigelow Fund 150.00 
Investment of income of Smith Education 

Fund and Thomas Fund, as required by 
trust... ccse cecsere ) 246.85 
All other porpos $3.70 

Cash on hand February 28,682.84 

$30,763.86 


This balance of $28,682.84 contains $25,023.00 
belonging to the General Fund, awaiting in- 
vestment. a 

Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was : — 

Voted, To establish the “Abram E. Cutter Fund,’ 
with a capital of $4,000, the income to be divided in accord- 
ance with the terms of the will. 

Voted, To establish the \ Cornelius B. Houghton 


Fund,” with a capital of $3,000, under certain conditions 
laid down by the donor, Mrs. Fanny Chandler Houghton. 


Voted, To transfer the trusteeship of Isaac H. Cary, | 4 


under the will of Augustus Graham, from Mr. Cary to the 
Franklin Trust Company of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Voted, That the treasurer be authorized in the name of 
the Association, for value received, to discharge the mort- 
gage given by the Second Congregational Unitarian 
Church of New York to this Association. 

Voted, To establish the “Skeel Fund,” with a capital 
of $10,000, money received from the will of Mrs. Ann 
A. Skeel. 

Voted, To sell the church property held by this Asso- 
ciation in New Orleans, in accordance with the offer of 
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Mr. J. L. Herwig of that city, and appoint Mr. F. R. 
Coggswell of New Orleans, agent of this Association, to 
conduct the sale. 

Voted, That the proceeds of said sale be used by this 
Association to secure a new lot and building for the use of 
the First Unitarian Society of New Orleans. 

Voted, To convey to the trustees of the Hackley 


‘School the property held in trust for the purposes of that 


school by this Association, this transfer to be under the 
restriction that, in case the property shall cease to be used 
for the purposes defined in the present charter, granted 
by the regents of the University of the State of New York, 
it shall revert to and become again the property of the 
American Unitarian Association. ; 

The Executive Committee reported the fol- 
lowing action: that the treasurer be authorized 
to convey to the First Congregational Unitarian 
Society of North Platte, Neb., a deed of the 
land held in that city by this Association. 

The committee appointed to confer with a 
committee of the National Alliance reported 
the action of the joint committees; and, as a re- 
sult of this report, the following votes were 
passed : — ‘a 


First, Resolved, That the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association approve the policy outlined by the 
Alliance of establishing circuits and groups of churches, 
and pledge their support to these new enterprises so far as 
may be found practicable on consideration of each particu- 
lar case. 

Second, Voted, That the directors recommend that all 
officers of the Association and all State secretaries or 
agents confer with the proper officers and local directors 
of the Women’s Alliance in the development of new work. 
It is understood that this vote takes effect only in case 
a vote to a similar purport be adopted by the National 
Alliance. : \ 

Voted, To accept the report of the Committee on 


Manual, and to print one thousand copies of the Hand- 


book prepared by the committee. 

Voted, To accept the report of the Committee on Cove- 
nants, and to print one thousand copies of the report. 

Voted, That the secretary and the secretary of the 
Western Conference be authorized to continue the em- 
ployment of Rev. Florence Buck as field agent in the 
State of Michigan tor such time, not to exceed one year, 
from Dec. 20, 1901, as they may decide. 

Voted, That $150 be appropriated from the Pacific Coast 
budget for travelling expenses in and for the benefit of the 
Pacific Coast department. 

Voted, That $1,000 be placed at the discretion of the 
secretary and the field secretary for the Pacific Coast, 
for work in Salt Lake City. : 

Voted, That the secretary be authorized to use for work 
at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., the appropriation placed at his dis- 
cretion for use in Morenci, Mich. 

Voted, That an appropriation of $300 for the year begin- 


06 | ning Nov. 1, 1900, be made to the First Congregational 


Society of Sharon, Mass. 

Voted, That a sum of money not exceeding $262.58 be 
placed at the disposal of the secretary and the New 
England field secretary for the church in Westerly, R.I., 
to enable that society immediately to settle a minister. 


By the request of the trustees of the Hackley 
School a list of six names was sent to them, 
recommended by this board as possible trustees 
for the Hackley School. 

Voted, To rescind the vote taken at the last meeting of 
the board regarding the distribution of the income of the 
Frothingham Fund No. 2, and to assign the income as 
follows : to the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, 
$600; to the Calhoun Colored School, Alabama, $200; 
to the Manassas Industrial School, Virginia, the balance 
of the income for the current year. 

A proposition received from Rey. A. L. 
Hudson of Buffalo, regarding possible Unitarian 
work in that city during the Buffalo Exposition 
the coming summer, was laid aside for subse- 
quent consideration. ; 

A communication from Rev. Henry F. Jenks 
regarding the date of the annual meeting of the 
Association was received and read. ; 

Consideration was given to the method of 
nominating officers for the Association, the pres- 
ident pointing out that discrepancies existed be- 
tween the various votes that had been passed by 
the annual meetings of the Association upon the 
subject. 

Voted, That Rev. F. B, Mott be appointed editor of 
the Unitarian Year Book for zgor at a salary of $300. 
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Voted, That the president be authorized to appoint in 
each State of the Union a State secretary, with or without 
stipend, to represent the interests of the Association in 
that State. 

Voted, That the duty of the State secretary shall be to 
keep the department or national officers promptly and 
accurately informed of the plans and operations of the 
churches, to represent the Association at conferences and 
other denominational meetings, to promote fellowship and 
develop new resources. in the existing churches, to discover 
and make known the needs and opportunities of local 
missionary work, and to correspond with and visit de- 
tached groups or individual fellow-workers. 


Adjourned, ; 
CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, Sec’y. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


[This department is in charge of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 


Secre of the Young Xeapie’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours g to 1. reports or notices shoul 


be sent to her. 


NOTES. 


Sunday evening, February 17, Mr.» Forbes 
spoke for the Young People’s Union at East 
Lexington. Delegates from Concord and sev- 
eral of the neighboring towns attended, and the 
meeting was one of the most interesting held by 


the East Lexington Union this winter. 


We are pleased to acknowledge $5 re- 
ceived from the Cohasset Union toward the 
Amherst Fund this last week, and also $25 
from the Women’s Alliance of King’s Chapel. 

At Barnstable, last Sunday, the regular church 
service was devoted to the Young People’s 
Religious Union and its work. The young 
people lead the service with the use of the 
new hymnal. Mr. Spence devoted his sermon 
to the history of the society from its very be- 
ginning, and altogether the affair was very inter- 
esting. Much that was new to the young as 
well as the older people was brought out in the 
discourse. The Barnstable Union, while it is 
one of our newest, is also one of our most 
earnest societies. 


’ TOPIC AND REFERENCES. 


Topic for March 3, “Some Religious Experi- 
ences.” Paul; Luther. Paul, Acts ix. Read 
chapter. Peter’s vision, Acts x, 9-19. Refer- 
ences: Farrar’s Life of Paul; Whittier’s “ Eter- 
nal Goodness.” 

QUOTATIONS. 


“Faith is the being able to trust a power of 
Goodness appealing to our higher and real 
self, not to our lower and apparent self.”— 
Matthew Arnold. 

“For, verily, it is not deep words that make a 
man holy and upright: it is a good life which 
maketh a man dear to God.”— Thomas a 
se 
Of him (Luther) it may be said, in a truer 
sense than the poet claims for the architects of 


_ medizval ministers, “‘ He builded better than he 


knew.” 

Honor to the man whose timely revolt checked 
the progress of triumphant wrong, who wrested 
the heritage of God from sacerdotal hands, defy- 
ing the traditions of immemorial time. He 
taught us little in the way of theological lore. 
What we prize in him is not the teacher, but the 
doer, the man. His theology is outgrown,—a 
thing of the past,—but the spirit in which he 
wrought is immortal: that spirit is evermore the 
renewer and savior of the world."—F. H. Hedge. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES. 


In the examples we are studying, Paul and 
Luther, we have instances of men who in a 
moment, as. it were, ‘experienced religion.” 
Suddenly they gave up their old ways and 
habits, and stood out boldly, never counting the 


cost for that which had come to them in a]. 


vision. 5 : 
The former theologians have Jaid much stress 


upon this experience. “To be converted,” “to | 


come to Christ,” “to experience religion,” was 
the cry of the old churchmen; and any one who 
did not undergo this transformation or who 
dared to question the reality of such a con- 
version was destined for eternal punishment. 
While many sincere men and women felt, as 
they believed, this change of heart, and in their 
enthusiasm and zeal accomplished much good 
work, think of the suffering and despair of timid 
or sensitive souls, who could not assure them- 
selves that they had really undergone the 
necessary change, and had a right to hope for 
future happiness. 

Happily, the world has come toa more rational 
and kindly way of thinking. We no longer be- 
lieve that God sits above, waiting to destroy us 
forever if we do not succeed at some time in our 
lives in working ourselves into the religious 
frenzy called conversion. ; 

Our liberal faith teaches us that one can 
“experience religion” every hour of one’s life. 
Whenever we do-a kindly deed for love of our 
fellow-men, whenever we feel the thrill and ex- 


altation which come to us in the presence of; 


a glorious sunset or out on the ocean, we are 
experiencing religion as truly as did any religious 
enthusiast of olden days; and how much more 
purely and naturally! 

The following extract from a sermon of James 
Freeman Clarke’s expresses most beautifully the 
liberal thinker’s attitude toward the phrase 
“coming to Christ.” 
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“All of us who are born and brought up in 
Christian lands are born and brought up with 
Christ. We are with him when we hear about 
him, read the gospels, go to church, and have 
an intellectual belief in his religion. But we are 
not in him till we love what he loved, share his 
convictions, imbibe his spirit, and do what he 
did. For ‘if any man have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his,’ 

“There is nothing sudden, nothing artificial 
about this. This change is as natural as that by 
which the blood renews the body, the body 
seeming to continue the same, but always be- 
coming different. It is a growth, and_ all 
growths are gradual. Conversion is always sud- 
den, for it is simply turning round. But regen- 
eration is gradual, for it is a growth. Paul was 
converted in a moment’on his way to Damascus. 
He changed his mind about Christianity. He 
began a new life. But it took-him a long time 
to become a Christian. He was blind for sev- 
eral days, thinking about it. Then he had to be 
taught by Ananias. Then he went into Arabia 
and stayed three years, during all which time he 
was thinking out these new ideas and growing 
into a new creature. And so«by slow degrees 
Saul, the Pharisee, changed into Paul, the Chris- 
tian. 

“A change of heart, as it is called, does not 
mean any new faculty or power of loving im- 
planted in us, which we had not before. It 
means having new objects of love. What we 
did before from a sense of duty, we now do 


GREAT ALTERATION SALE 


s2- BY... 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


NOW GOING ON IN 


ALL DEPARTMENTS 


A new modern front of glass and iron, to replace the massive marble 
entrance which has been a landmark for so many decades, necessitates closing 
for a time the main entrance, 400 Washington Street, and using the entrance 


to our custom department, 398 Washington Street. 


To reduce our stock 


before the opening of spring business, we offer in all departments special and 
unusual reductions,—in many cases from 20 to 30 per cent. from regular prices. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the varieties and prices, but we mention 
as a suggestion to buyers the following : — 


MEN'S CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 


Winter Overcoats . . $15 to $28 


WERE $20 to $40 


Prince Albert Coats .. . 
WERE $20 and $25 


$15 


Coachmen’s Overcoats . . . $18 
WERE $25 
Business Suits . . .$12 to $20 
WERE $20 to 830 
Fur-lined Overcoats . . . . $150 
WERE $200 ~ 


BOYS’ CLOTHING DEPARTMENT 
Youths’ Suits . . . $10 and $12 


WERE $15 to $22 


Youths’ Overcoats ... . 
WERE $15 to $25 


Boys’ Two Piece Suits . $6 and $7 


WERE 89 to $12 ; 


Sailor Suits. . . . . $4 and $5 


$12 


WERE 85 to &9 


FURNISHING GOODS DEPARTMENT 


Shirts, fancy, stiff bosoms . 85¢ 
WERE $1.50 
Shirts—Negligee .. .. 8b5e 


; WERE $1.50 
Shirts, fancy, superior qual- 


ity, stiff bosoms ... . . $1 
B WERE’ &1.75 

Golf Hose .. 
WwE 


enjes, eet, « 
RELS2 and $2.50 


Perrins Gloves... . $1.00 


WERE $1.75 


Mackintoshes ... . . $6.00 
WERE $12 to $15 
$7.00 


House Coats ..... 
WERE $12 to $15 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


To give the men tailors in our Custom Manufacturing 
Department full.employment during the dull season, we 
make thtfollewing offer :— 

Until March 1 we will make to order, from a_«-ounce 
English soft-finished black worsted twill, made for us by 
one of the best English manutacturers and just received by 
steamer “‘Michigan,” a suit (single-breasted cut-away or 
sack coat) for the exceptional price of 


$35 


The trousers can be of the same fabric or a choice from 
a large variety of fancy worsted goods. 


Single-breasted Coat, Trousers and Waistcoat, S36 
Single-breasted Coat and Waistcoat only. . . S2G 


MACULLAR PARKER COPIPANY - 


398 and 400 WASHINGTON STREET 
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with pleasure. There is pleasure in helping 
men when men séem God’s children and our 
brethren. There is pleasure in serving God 
when God seems lovable. 

“T do not close with any exhortation to ‘come 
to Jesus.’ You have grown up with him, and 
been taught his words from the first. Use your 
power, your gifts, your talents, as he would have 
you, then you are his disciples. Then you will 
find more sunshine coming into your day, more 
love into your heart. Old things will pass away, 
all things will become new.” 


The Sunday School. 


“The Education of our Boys and Girls” is 
the title of a tract which the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society would have gladly published. It 
is a valuable word from an authoritative source. 
The president of Harvard College sets forth in 
a striking manner two or three great truths. 
These truths are constantly obscured by minor 
educators, who seek excellence in secondary 
channels. 


In the right conduct of religious training of 
children, President Eliot calls attention to the 
value of these methods: wise use of choice 
poems, presentation of leaders in free thought 
and moral heroism, character-building, teaching 
Unitarian ideas of God, Jesus, religion, and the 
instilling of loyalty and love for Jesus, the great 
exemplar. All this and much more is treated 
very interestingly. Certain poems and hymns 
are indicated, and through them the reader ob- 
tains suggestions for others. President Eliot 
recognizes the true place of memorizing cher- 
ished passages’ in the Bible or even single 
sentences. The concluding paragraph is as fol- 
lows: “I was to speak to you on education. . I 
wanted to speak of the kind of education Uni- 
tarian children ought to have. My conviction 
is that this is the kind of education that all 
children ought to have.” This address has been 
printed in the Christian Register and reached 
many readers. It is now issued in pamphlet 
form as a part of the A. U. A. free tract series, 
and copies can be obtained by sending to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society or to the 
American Unitarian Association. ~ 


Sunday-schools are always seeking something 
tasteful and appropriate for Easter,—something 
which has simplicity and significance combined, 
not expensive, and thus calculated to serve as a 
gift to each pupil. We are fortunately supplied 
this year with a booklet especially adapted to 
this need. Mr. John Howard Jewett, known as 
“Hannah Warner,” author of “Bunny Stories,’’ 
has written and published a most attractive 
souvenir of Easter associations called ‘The 
Easter Story.” It is especially adapted for the 

ounger children, yet it is interesting and prof- 
itable for older readers. The illustrations are 
very suggestive and attractive. Indeed, the page 
presentation and arrangement is delightfully ac- 
complished. Nothing better could be chosen 
by parents or teachers for an Easter gift. The 
story is told in that large, inclusive manner 
which makes it acceptable to the members of 
all denominations. Certain individuals who 
have read the story give hearty commendation, 
and they are representatives of various Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian churches, President G. Stan- 
ley Hall wrote to Mr. Jewett: “I hawe read 
your charming Easter story with growing de- 
light. It is certainly a fresh, new thing, and, 
strange to say, in a field that ought not to be so 
new. Among so many ways, which I deem bad, 
of reaching the hearts of children religiously, 
this stands out with all the more conspicuous 
merit.” Rev. Austin S. Garver says of it, after 
high praise, “In a word, I think the story is 
beautiful: I am sure it will do good.” Dr. 
Gunnison (Universalist), president of St. Law- 
rence University, New York, writes in full 
commendation, and closes: “I wish that your 
booklet might, on next Easter morning, be put 
in the hands of every child, accompanied by an 
Easter lily.” 5 


-The Christian Register 


I have quoted the above indorsements as the 
best way to indicate how my own estimate is 
probably not astray. Every year the song and 
flower sentiment of Easter requires strong yet 
noble interpretation. This Easter story uses 
the flowers as messengers. They speak and 
teach in an imaginative manner, which is the 
best kind of poetry. Nature and human nature 
here speak to the child-life in picturesque lan- 
guage and with wholesome and helpful senti- 
ments. One of the best gifts for childhood is 
the right conception of the sense of immortality. 
And one of the strongest aids to mature life is 
the result of that early nurture; namely, a con- 
viction of the power of the endless life. The 
price of this booklet is single copy, 15 cents; per 
dozen copies, $1.50; per hundred copies, $10. 


Lvery Other Sunday has many kind sup- 
porters; but the subscriber who remitted pay- 
ment to November, 1905, was certainly deter- 
mined to make everything secure for quite a 
time ahead, The letter in which this order was 
contained also expressed this sentiment: “ Your 
paper is highly appreciated in our family.” If 
deeds prove the faith, then this subscription for 
four years in advance is one of most telling testi- 
monies of loyalty and confidence on the part of 
the subscriber. ; 


Referring to the right use and understanding 
of Easter associations, I come to the oft-dis- 
cussed question of Easter words and music. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society endeavors 


to meet the different wants of our denomination 


in this regard. It has proved no slight task. 
The tastes in music and the views in religion 
vary so greatly that the service which pleases 
one school will not be satisfactory to another. 
Despite this obstacle, certain publications have 
found wide favor; but it has not seemed wise to 
issue any new Easter services of late. Accord- 
ingly there will be no issues of the kind this 
season, Instead the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society will supply orders for the three services 
published respectively in 1893, 1894, and 1808. 
Samples sent without cost on application. 
These publications contain music by Arthur F. 
Burnett, E. H. Bailey, Miss Lincoln, Mrs. Cobb, 
Arthur Raymond, Miss Noyes, Howard M. 
Dow, Arthur W. Thayer, Miss Emerson, Carl 
Pflueger, A. Scott Fraser, with words by various 
writers. The general position is quite correct, 
in which Sunday-school workers demand a 
dignified and intelligent expression of Easter 
hymns and tunes for Sunday-schools. Many 
standard carols will always be at the lead. But, 
in the ordinary conditions of Sunday-school life, 
there is a necessity for new, fresh music. It 
may not be of the highest order, yet it serves a 
worthy purpose. It can be made to round out 
and enliven the more stable and solid elements 
in the exercises. The services referred to above 
are full of brightness and melody. The words 
and music express the hope and exultation of 
the Easter time. The chief object, after all, in 
Sunday-school exercises for Easter, is to leave 
an exhilarated feeling of faith and joy. A 
reasonable range of selection and use must pre- 
vail in the material under consideration. It is 
possible to have an Easter service conducted 
according to severe canons and taste. But the 
chief satisfaction resulting thereby would be in 
the pleasure of a theory logically carried out. 
Whereas an Easter service of milder and more 
liberal aspect, falling short possibly of certain 
standards, might be an inspiring source for all 
participating, young and old. These Easter 
services published by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, are 5 cents a single copy; per 
hundred copies, $4. 


The New Testament subjectsin the Channing 
Hall “Talks” are proving of even more interest 
and profit than the Old Testament subjects. 
Mr. Pulsford will speak next Saturday, February 
23, 2.30 P.M. on “Ye are Members One of 
Another,” bringing into consideration the fa- 
mous passage from Romans. President Eliot of 
Harvard University once said that Christian 
civilization would be made complete in all its 
parts if humanity realized and carried out this 
great principle. All are welcome, 


Epwarp A. Horton. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Meetings. 


A meeting of the Ministerial Union will be 
held on Monday, February 25, at 10.30 A.M. 
Prof. R. M. Wenley, Ph.D., of Michigan Uni- 
versity, Ann Arbor, will give an address on 
“The Present Religious, Ecclesiastical, and The- 
ological Situation in Scotland.” 


Conferences, 


The Norfolk Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches.—The win- 
ter meeting will be held on Wednesday evening, 
February 27, with the Unitarian church in Ros- 
lindale,. Rev. W. H. Alexander, minister. Pro- 
gram: 7 P.M. meeting called to order; praise 
service, conducted by Rev. E. R. Shippen. 
7.15 P.M., three addresses upon the topic “The 
Demands of the Higher Life,”—(1) “In Social 
Life,” Rev. Frederick B. Mott; 
ness,” Rev. James Eells; (3) “In the Church,” 
Rev. William L. Walsh. Discussion will be 
led by (1) Rev. B. F. McDaniel, (2) Rev. J. 
Worsley Austin, (3) Rev. L. R. Daniels. Trains 
leave South Terminal, Boston, Track 12, at 5.18, 
6.18 P.M. Electrics from Boston via Forest 
Hills, Milton via Mattapan, etc. Western par- 
ishes, electrics via Dedham. Trains returning 
leave Roslindale 9.07, 10.07, and electrics every 
15 minutes. Trains to Dedham, 9.28, 10.28. 


Church News. 


Boston.— King’s Chapel, Wednesday noon 
service, February 27, will be conducted by Rev. 
C. B. Crane, D.D., of Cambridge. 


Roxbury: At the First Church on Sunday, 
February 24, Rev. William S. Jones of Ran- 
dolph, who was ordained in the First Church, 
Roxbury, will preach at the morning service. 


Second Church, Rev. Thomas Van Ness: 
Through the Lenten season a half-hour religious 


service will be held every Saturday, commencing - 


at noon. These short services are especially de- 
signed for the many students who live in the 
vicinity of Copley Square, and for those who in 
the midst of life’s activities desire a little space 
for reflection and spiritual uplift. Some vital 
subject will be treated by the minister in a ten 
minutes’ talk, and the remaining part of the 
time will be given to singing and the responsive 
service. 


Athol, Mass.—The installation of Rev. 
John W. Barker as minister of the Second 
Church took place at two o’clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, February 12. Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham preached. Rev. Frank L. Phalen 
offered the installing prayer. Rev. John D. 
Reid gave the charge. Rev. Silas W.. Sutton 
extended the right hand of fellowship. Rev. 
D. H. Rogan, Rev. R. C. Douthit, Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield, Rev. J. S. Cutler, also took part. 
Mr. Lucien Lord, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, gave an address of installation. 


Barnstable, Mass.— The Young People’s 
Religious Union of the Unitarian church of this 
village conducted the morning service last Sun- 
day. It was listened to by a large and interested 
audience. The earnest manner in which song 
and response were rendered showed a sincere 
interest in their service by the members of the 
union. The future of the church is assured, if 
these young people are loyal to what they now 
profess. And the effect upon the whole life of 
the village cannot fail to be a good one from’ 
the presence of such an organization in its midst, 
Rev. Mr, Spence gave an earnest, inspiring ser- 
mon, and briefly outlined the history of this and 
similar organizations in our Unitarian churches. 


Braintree, Mass.—The newly organized 
Unitarian society of this place has extended a 
call to Mr. Frederick R. Griffin to become the 
pastor. Mr. Griffin graduates from the Harvard 
Divinity School in June. , 
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Chelmsford, Mass.— Rev. Granville Pierce 
has resigned after a successful pastorate of 
nearly nine years. 


Colorado Springs, Col.— All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. W. H. Fish, Jr.: The minister, 
Rev, W. H. Fish, Jr., has resigned his pastorate 
here, his health compelling him to take an ex- 
tended period for rest and recuperation. Most 
hearty resolutions, expressive of the high esteem 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Fish are held, were 
adopted by the congregation. 


Helena, Mont.— First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Leslie W. Sprague: On Sunday evening, 
February 3, the last of a series of seven evening 
services at the Opera House was held, Mr. 
Sprague preaching on “The Social Significance 
of the Religious Problem of To-day.” These 
meetings have been practically self-supporting, 
and have done good service to our cause. The 
attendance averaged nearly seven hundred, and 
the interest was sustained throughout. 

On February to Mr. Sprague held the first of 
four trial services at Great Falls, where it is 
hoped to reawaken interest and establish a 
church. 

On January 23 the Woman’s Society organ- 
ized itself into the Women’s Alliance of Helena, 
Mont., and decided to become a part of the 
national society. There will be some twenty- 
five members, and the work will be divided 
among six standing committees. The first regu- 
lar meeting was held on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 6, and after the business session a pro- 

“gramme of study was carried out. Rev. Lila 
Frost Sprague read a paper on “The Life and 
Work of Edward Everett Hale.” Selections 
from Dr. Hale’s writings were read, and a dis- 
cussion followed. These meetings will be held 
monthly, with studies of Dr. Ames, Dr. Savage, 
Mr. Chadwick, and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Social 
meetings will be held in the evening, a fortnight 

* between the regular meetings. This organiza- 
tion promises much for the future, as our church 
has always been primarily a church of men and 
by men. 

At a recent performance of “Living Whist,” 
our ladies earned $350, which has been appro- 
‘priated, toward the free kindergarten and to the 
paying of the remaining debt upon the church 
lot, so that the lot is now entirely paid for, and 
calls for the building of a church. 

The Sunday-school is reorganizing, under Mrs. 
Sprague’s leadership, into “The Sunday Classes 
in Religion.” Arrangements have been per- 
fected to open a primary department, “The Kin- 
dergarten Church,” in a neighboring hall, so the 
little ones may be at church while their parents 
attend the morning service. The intermediate 
classes have just begun the study of the life 
of Jesus. And the senior department is now 
enjoying a study of “The Contributions of Re- 
ligion to Civilization,” conducted as a confer- 
ence, with a different leader for each topic, the 
leaders, as far as possible, representing the dif- 
ferent religious bodies. Later it is planned to 
arrange the senior department into classes for 
“Child Study,” “Religious Literature,” “Relig- 
ious History,” etc. But on every side is there 
felt the crying need of a good church building 
to work in, and the building of the church must 
be the task of 1901. 


Portland, Me.—First Parish: On Friday 
evening, February 8, the First Parish of Port- 
land celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the building of the present stone meeting-house. 
This is the third building used by the parish for 
worship, the others having been abandoned in 
1740 and 1826. The present structure is of 
granite quarried in a neighboring town, and at 
the time of erection, the first stone building of 
any importance in the city, as it is now the 
oldest, As it was impossible to find a sufficient 
number of skilled workmen in Portland then to 
cut the stone for the tops of the doors and 
windows in time to complete the building with- 
in the limits of the contract, the quarries at 
Quincy were called upon for men and stone. 
But most of the work was performed by local 
‘workmen. A most complete account of the 
construction of the building was given by Mr. 
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Fritz H. Jordan, a member of the Parish Com- 
mittee. The Dedication Anthem, written for 
the dedication in 1826 by Mr. Charles Nolcini, 
first organist of Portland and of the parish, was 
sung by the present choir. Also the Dedication 
Hymn, written by the minister at the time, Rev. 
Ichabod Nichols, D.D., was sung by the congre- 
gation. A most eloquent address was delivered 
by Hon. Joseph W. Symonds, LL.D., beautiful 
in its literary style and of the highest historic 
value forthe parish. The subject was “The First 
Parish,” and in it the most important epochs of 
religious life in Portland were carefully set 
forth,. The characterizations of the six minis- 
ters that the parish had had from the incorpo- 
ration of the town in 1718 to 1891 made the 
address an incomparable historic document. 
From the two living ministers once settled in 
Portland, Rev. Benjamin H. Bailey (1867-1872) 
and Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D.D. (1855-1864), 
letters of greeting were received and read on 
the occasion,—an occasion of great interest for 
this the “first church ever established to the 
eastward of Wells,” as the church book of 1727 
records. \ 


Quincy, Mass.—Rev. E. C. Butler: For 
needed rest and change, Mr. Butler and his wife 
last week took the steamer “Comanche” for 
Florida. Before reaching Charleston a fire 
broke out in the engine-room, and for two hours 
there was great excitement and some danger. 
The steamer, however, reached Charleston on 
time; and the voyage was promptly continued. 
Rev. George Batchelor supplied the pulpit last 
Sunday, and stated the facts to allay undue 
anxiety. 


Saco, Me.—The Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye: The annual parish meeting showed a 
balance in the treasury and all debts paid. The 
pastor has begun a series of short Sunday even- 
ing talks concerning the religious significance 
of some of the simpler teachings of science. 
Some of the topics are: “God’s Finger-marks 
in the Rocks”; “A Bed of Clay”; “The Won- 
derland of the Stars” ; “The Bottom of the Sea.” 
January 22, Mr. Charles Malloy lectured before 
the Unitarian Club on Emerson’s poem, “The 
Sphinx”; and so many want to hear him again 
that he has promised to come if his time will 
permit: 


Sandwich, Mass.— Rev. Geo. H. Young, 
for nine years pastor of the Unitarian church in 
Lawrence, is called to the pastorate of the First 
Church in Sandwich, Mass. 


St. Cloud, Minn.— Rey. R. S. Loring: 
Unity Church celebrated the thirteenth anniver- 
sary of its organization Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 5. At seven o’clock about one hundred 
of the people of the church sat down to the 
handsomely decorated table in the church par- 
lors. The dinner was followed by the annual 
business meeting, which was opened by Judge 
L. W. Collins, chairman of the board of trustees, 
who gave an encouraging report of the condition 
of the church. Reports by the church treasurer, 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school, the 
secretary of the Ladies’ Aid Society, the secre- 
tary of the Cross Stone Club, and the president 
of the Unity Club, showed activity and a fair 
degree of prosperity in all departments. The 
re-election of Judge L. W. Collins, Mr. G. H. 
Reynolds, and Mrs. Elizabeth Atwood to the 
office of trustee concluded the business meeting. 

After the rendition of a piano solo by Miss 
Boyd, the toast-master, Judge L. W. Collins, in- 
troduced Dr. P. P. Colgrove, who. spoke on the 
subject of “Religious Development.” His 
thoughtful address was followed by a paper on 
“Our Church History” by Dr. W. A. Shoe- 
maker. This interesting account of the origin 
of the Unity Church was largely prepared from 
material collected by the Rey. Carleton F. 
Brown, a former pastor. The response to the 
third and last toast, “Our Liberal Work arid its 
Obligations,” by the guest of the evening, the 
Rev. R. W. Boynton of Unity Church, St. Paul, 
made each hearer realize more deeply the privi- 
leges and responsibilities of Unitarians. After 
singing the hymn written for the occasion by the 
pastor, Rev. R.S. Loring, all went their sev- 
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eral ways, feeling that it had been good to meet 
together. 


Taunton, Mass.— The Women’s Alliance 
continues a tower of strength, and under the 
able guidance of its president and Executive 
Committee extends a helpful influence among 
the members of the parish. They recently gave 
a birthday party, where each person brought a 
small silk bag containing a penny for each year 
of his or her age. Over $120 was realized. A 
part of this entertainment consisted of the 
Mysterious Maiden, an ingenious arrangement 
of mirrors, whereby the persons who repre- 
sented the various characters were made to 
appear and disappear. The Young Ladies’ 
Sewing Society, started when Mr. Milsted was 
pastor, has been merged with the Alliance; and 
between thirty and forty young ladies come to 
the chapel Monday afternoons to sew. A pleas- 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


A Christmas Cabinet.— One of the handsomest 
china closets ever seen in Boston at the price offered is 
now on sale at the Paine Furniture warerooms on Canal 
Street at $2r. It is, strictly speaking, a $30 cabinet, se- 
lected to show Canal Street prices, where low rents make 
low prices possible. It is one of the most popular offers 
of this house. Their warerooms are crowded with buyers 
this week. 


Addresses. 


THE home address of the editor (the name 


of Elmwood Street having been changed) is now rr Trail 
Street, Cambridge. Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, 12th inst., by Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
H. Nelson Lawrence, of Fitchburg, and Elizabeth P. 
Hargraves, of Winchester. 

In New Ipswich, N.H., 17th inst., at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, by Rev. Geo. S. Shaw, of Ashby, 
Orrin Eaton, of Mason, N.H., and Zettie G. Chap- 
man, of New Ipswich. 

In Philadelphia, 12th inst., by Rev. Joseph May, Walter 
Dumeaux Edmonds, of New York, and Sarah, daughter 
of the officiating clergyman. 


Deaths. 


At Bernardston, 6th inst., Polycarpus Loring Cushman, 
aged 78 yrs. 3 mos. a 

At Eastport, Me., 8th inst., Mrs. Irene Hume Bucknam, 
aged 85 yrs. 1 mo. ; 

At Eastport, Me., 15th inst., Mrs, Augusta Bucknam 
Wadsworth, aged 56 yrs. : 

At Pembroke, 3d inst., Mrs, Susan L. Smith, aged 87 


yrs. 
At Oneida Castle, N.Y., Mary Austen Tuttle, aged 
gr yrs. 


J.S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Established 
1859. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


Special inducements to Unitarian settlers 


Of experience wishes a position 
in_a_church choir. Address 
“N.J.A.,” Christian Register 
Assoc’n, 272 Congress St. 

in one of the finest health resorts in 


NOTIGE, .in"one ‘or “the® | 

_ Virginia, where is located the only Unita- 
rian church edifice in the State. On street car line, near 
Richmond. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


To sufferers from CHRONIC ILL 
HEALTH environment means much. 
Temperament must be studied; diet 
considered. WOODSIDE COTTAGE 
is a restful home, specially planned and 
charmingly situated. Address Frank W. 
Patch, M.D., Framingham, Mass. 
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ant feature has been added to these theetings by 
tea being served alternate afternoons; and many 
deserving persons are clothed by the work of 
these zealous young ladies. On January Io the 
guest night was observed by the Alliance, the 
members inviting their husbands and gentle- 
men friends, two hundred and _ twenty-five being 
present to partake of a bountiful supper and 
afterward to listen to the secretary of the Na- 
tional Alliance, the secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, the president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, and the pas- 
tor of the society. The Taunton Branch of the 
Women’s Alliance now numbers over one hun- 
dred and eleven members, who are an inspira- 
tion to the old church. 5 


West Upton, Mass.— First Unitarian 
Church, Carl G. Horst: Special services in Up- 
ton will be held in the Unitarian church during 
Lent and conducted by out-of-town clergymen, 
as follows :— 

Wednesday, February 27, Rev. E. W. Whitne 
(Universalist), of Milford; Wednesday, Marc 
6, Rev. James C. Duncan of Clinton; Wednes- 
day, March 13, Rev. Frederick Gill of Arlington ; 
Wednesday, March 20, Rev. Frank W. Pratt of 
Wollaston; Wednesday, March 27, Rev. A. W. 
Littlefield of Fitchburg; Good Friday, April 5, 
Rey. Charles E. St. John of Boston. 


Windsor, Vt.— All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
C. E. Ordway: The New Year has opened with 
good courage and life and with signs of pros- 
perity. At the annual meeting and supper the 
reports of the treasurer of the church Sunday- 
school and Women’s Alliance showed a good 
amount of money raised and a substantial bal- 
ance on the right side in each case. On Sunday, 
February 3, at the morning service the pastor 
received six members into the church, two by 
baptism, the others by the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The service was very impressive, though 
simple. Two children were also baptized. 

On Sunday, February 10, the church was 
greatly inspired and delighted by a visit from 
Rev. George H. Badger, field secretary of the 
A. U.A., who spoke morning and evening, and 
made the church feel more fully its warm rela- 
tionship between itself and the Association. A 
new piano for the church parlor and vestry has 
just been put in place, purchased by our tireless 
and unceasing workers, the Women’s Alliance, 
in addition to all it has done in the general sup- 
port of the church. A more devoted and ener- 
getic little band of workers than the Branch Alli- 
ance of Windsor would be hard to find in any 
enterprise of life. This winter Miss Alice Ken- 
nedy has been giving talks on her travels and 
experiences in Europe, copiously illustrated by 
photographs, before the Alliance every other 
week ; and a strong interest and a few new mem- 
bers have been the result. For its evening ser- 
vices during the winter the pastor has been 
giving a series of biographical studies on “World 
Helpers,” including Booker T. Washington, 
Mary Livermore, Clara Barton and the Red 
Cross, Benjamin Franklin, David Livingstone, e¢ 
al., which has drawn a better attendance than 
usual at evening services. 


Prof. Wenley. 


Prof. R. M. Wenley of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
who will address the Ministerial Union in Bos- 
ton next Monday, has been at the head of the 
department of philosophy in the University of 
Michigan for more than six years, having been 
called to this professorship from an assistant 
professorship in the University of Glasgow, in 
Scotland, where he had made a reputation as a 
scholar and as a writer on philosophical sub- 
jects, especially by his book ‘on_‘Socrates and 
Christ.” He belonged to the Broad Church 
party, which has developed so rapidly within a 
score or two of years in the Presbyterian 


Church of Scotland. He received a degree of | 


Ph.D. from the University of Glasgow, and 
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studied in Paris, Germany, and Rome. He has 
written several valuable books, and contributed 
several articles to the Mew World. 


_ A Bitd Lecture. | 


The Massachusetts Audubon Society offers to 
any responsible person the free use of a type- 
written lecture about birds, with lantern and 
fifty or more slides, on the condition that such 
person shall arrange to present the lecture and 
slides to an audience without charge, and be re- 
sponsible for the safe and prompt return of the 
outfit with all express charges paid. 

The lecture, entitled “An Invitation to Bird 
Acquaintance,” was written by Mr. Ralph Hoff- 
mann, and presented to the society. 

It is hoped that this lecture will have a wide 
circulation and stimulate a more active interest 
in bird study, and also secure further co-opera- 
tion in the work of the society. 

Applications for the lecture and communica- 
tions regarding the society should be sent to the 
secretary, Miss Harriet E, Richards, 234 Berke- 
ley Street, Boston. 


Chinese Proverbs. 


Deal with the faults of others as gently as 
with your own. 

By many words wit is exhausted. 

If you bow at all, bow low. 

If you take an ox, you must give a horse. 

A man thinks he knows, but a woman knows 
better. 

Words whispered on earth sound like thunder 
in heaven. 

If fortune smiles, who doesn’t? 
doesn’t, who does? 

Moneyed men are always listened to. 

Nature is better than a middling doctor. 

Stay at home and reverence your parents. 
Why travel afar to worship the gods? 

A bottle-nosed man may be a teetotaler, but 
no one will think so. 

It is easier to catch 4 tiger than to ask a favor. 

With money you can move the gods: with- 
out it, you can’t move a man. 

Bend your head if the eaves are low. 

Oblige, and you will be obliged. 

Don’t put two saddles on one horse, 

Armies are maintained for years to be used 
on a single day. 

In misfortune, gold is dull: in happiness, iron 
is bright. 

More trees are upright than men. 

If you fear that people will know, don’t do it. 

Long visits bring short compliments. 

If you are upright and without guile, what 
god need you pray to for pardon? 

Some study shows the need for more. 


Tf fortune 


One kind word will keep you warm for three | 


winters. 

The highest towers begin from the ground. 

No needle is sharp at both ends. 

Straight trees are felled first. 

No image-maker worships the gods. He 
knows what stuff they are made of. 

Half an orange tastes as sweet as a whole one. 

We love our own compositions, but other 
men’s wives. 


Free sitters at the play always grumble most, | 


It is not the wine which makes a man drunk: 
it is the man himself. 
Better a dog in peace than a man in war. 
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He who rides a tiger cannot dismount. 

Politeness before force: 

One dog barks at something, and the rest 
bark at him. 

You can’t clap hands with one palm. 

Draw your bow, but don’t shoot. 

One more good man on earth is better than 
an extra angel in heaven. 

Gold is tested by fire; man, by gold. 

Those who have not tasted the bitterest of 


life’s bitters can never appreciate the sweetest — 


of life’s sweets. 

Money makes a blind man see. 

Man is God upona small scale. 
upon a large scale. 

A near neighbor is better than a distant 
relation. 

Without error there could be no such thing 
as truth—Fyem A History of Chinese Literature 
(Appleton). 


God is man 


BIGELOW 


“Messiah Pulpit’ 


1900-1901 
Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” : 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in ‘‘ Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. , 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1, Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. 
4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 
6. Nothing but Leaves, A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. ‘‘Paring toward Sunset.’’ (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re= 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
(A Christmas Sermon.) 
13. The Century of Wonder. 
14. The Twentieth Century—A Prophecy. 
15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
19. Two Emigrants. (By Rey. Robert Collyer.) 


Series on “The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 

7. 1. Religions and Religion. 
8. Il. Theologies and Theology. 

10. Ill. The Universe. 

16. 1V. Man. 

17. V. Bibles. 

18. VI. Gods and God. 

20. VII. Saviors. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Every one gives a shove to the tumbling wall. GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Sweep the snow from your own doorstep. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


4 
4 


7h. 


< 
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Heroism. 


Never a day passes but is illuminated by some 
unostentatious act of heroism and self-sacrifice. 
Sometimes, as last winter in Ohio, it is a rough 
trainman who discovers dnother engineer 
stricken in his cab with small-pox. Carrying 
him to his own locomotive, which he detached 
from a waiting train, the rescuer dashed through 
eighty miles of snow and tornado, transferred 
his comrade to a Cleveland pest-house, and 
returned to take out his own freight train on 
schedule time. 

Sometimes, as last month in New York, it 
is a little girl of twelve stifling with her own 
hands the fire enveloping her older sister. 
Sometimes it is the more prosaic act of re- 
linquishing a college year or some material 
advancement to care for weak and aged 
parents. The conditions are always changing, 
but the loyal habit of living as if duty were a 
sacred trust remains. 


Cemperance. 


The English people now spend over one hun- 
dred and sixty millions annually for alcoholic 
beverages. In the last fourteen years the amount 
of beer drunk per head has gone up some four 
gallons. 


As bearing on our army canteen issue, it is of 
interest to note that the Ven. D. S. Govett, the 
Archdeacon of Gibraltar, protests strongly 
against the “alcoholic provision” made by the 
British naval and military authorities. He 
regards alcohel as chiefly responsible for the 
vice existing in the army, and believes that its 
removal or large diminution would increase the 
available forces very appreciably, emptying 
prisons and hospitals of their soldier-occupants, 
The navy men, he urges, should be given the 
cash value of their rum; and in the canteen 
music-room good coffee, tea, cocoa, and aérated 
beverages should be provided at lowest rates. 


Dere and Chere. 


The alumnz of McGill University, in the 
midst of a factory and working population dis- 
trict, maintain a most interesting working-girls’ 
club and lunch-room. 


Butterflies can stand great cold and still live. 
Butterflies lying frozen on the snow, and so 
brittle that they break unless they are carefully 
handled, will recover and fly away, when warmed. 


Berea College has a great overflow of stu- 
dents this winter. The people are coming to 
value education more. Four boys came on foot 
distances ranging from eighty to one hundred 
and twenty-five miles. 


“To postmen and others: If you would like a 
glass of oatmeal and water, please ring the 
bell.” This notice, which is a bit of practical 
temperance work, is posted on the front door of 
a clergyman’s house near Cambridge, England. 


A Salem minister was reading a paper not 
long ago on the Salem. martyrs or witches, 
when, in the midst of the address, a black cat 
with yellow eyes and tail erect marched down 
the aisle directly before the speaker, and looked 
him in the face as if to challenge every dispar- 
aging word respecting. the association of the 
“mp of darkness” with such as he. 


Goldfish live to a great age. There are a few 
in the Royal Aquarium at St. Petersburg that are 
known to be one hundred and fifty years old, 
while the Chinese claim to have goldfish whose 
ages are counted by centuries:~ The great gold- 
fish farm of the world is in Indiana, where thou- 
sands are reared and exported to England every 
year. . 
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GANAL ST. PRICES. 


Don’t judge this China Cabinet by its price of $21. 
We sell much cheaper patterns, but this is not in the 
class of cheap furniture. 

It is really the same grade of cabinet which sells 
ordinarily for $30. 
Canal Street, where low rents cut down expenses. 

It is built of quartered oak in golden finish. 
has-the high carved gallery and carved legs. 
shelves have the knife-edge front and are adjustable. 
The glass in the sides is quadrant-shaped. There are 
triple hinges to the door. 

With its six shelves, this cabinet will make a very 
effective display of china and glass. 


Our price is a specimen figure for 


It 
The 


And our price is 


PAINE: FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
ution,” etc, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, = ‘a « 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“Tt is essentially a wise book and a well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest. thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.”—John Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London. : 5 

In “The Essential Man” Dr. Wee tee iven an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a problem which can never 
grow old as dong as man is what heis.... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to ig acon his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7he H. 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on recei$t 
if brice by “4 


Sent, postpaid, on 


Boston. 


‘ord 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - = = Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


Ne. x. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$x.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THz ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it _is 
worked and how it.ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rey. Edward verett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 6. CHurRcH ORGANIZATION, By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. OF Maxine One’s Serr Beautirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8, Tue Jupcment:, The True Doctrine _of_the 
qe zment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. H, M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No, 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No, 1x, LiBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIvz-PowsrR. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12.. Morarity 1n_THE ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH Priestizy: The Old Unitarianism and 

' the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLockK 1s Ir In Rexicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sou, witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. Scizntiric THzoLocy THE GRouND OF ALL 
Rericion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No, 18 How wE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons, By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19, Four SERMONS ON Rg&vIVALS. By Rev. S. M. 
nee $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

No. 20, THzopoRE Parker’s LeTTER To A YouNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.2r. Tue TuHEoLoGy oF THE FurTurz. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. so cents per 
undred. : 5 

No. 23. A WorKING THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe Curistian Unitarian Positron, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25, Tue New BirtH AND THE New Typz or Man, 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole, $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26. Tue RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT anp LonGc Vizws. By Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28, Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 


Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred, 
No. 29. THe SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious Bioop_oF Curist.. By 
aa James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar CHUNDEE 
MozoomparR. Cloth, $1.25. 
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Pleasantries. 


Irish man-servant (who has been requested 
by a guest to procure him a bluebottle for fish- |. 
ing purposes), returning from his quest: “If ye 
plaze, sor, would a green soda-water bottle be 
what ye’re wantin?”—Punch. 


“Not guilty, me lord; but the jury advises the 
prisoner not to do it again,” was the verdict in 
a case tried in Tipperary; and this has its coun- 
terpart in the verdict of a Galway jury. “My 
lord, we find the man who stole the horse not 
guilty.” 


In the Bankruptcy Court I once heard a wit- 
ness asked the amount of his gross income. 
“Me gross income is it? Sure an’ I’d have ye 
know that I have no gross income. I’m a fisher- 
man, an’ me income is all net,” was the astonish- 
ing reply.” —Green Bag. 


Years ago, when Bret Harte, fresh from the 
Pacific slope, heard the list of famous men 
living at Cambridge, he said to Mr. Howells: 
“Why, you couldn’t fire a revolver from your 
front porch anywhere without bringing down a 
two-volumer |” — Selected, 


The Bishop of London was one of several 
bored listeners to a windy speech. A neighbor- 
ing sufferer finally turned to him, and said, “Do 
you know the speaker?” “I do,” said the 
bishop. “He speaks under many aliases, but 
his name is Thomas Rot.”—Sedected. 


An American hostess was endeavoring to talk 
to a man in his native language. Noticing her 
lack of fluency and desiring to relieve her em- 
barrassment, the foreigner said: ‘Pardon, ma- 
dame, somewhat the French is difficult for you. 
T am able to understand your mean-ness if you 
will speak English.” 


During General White’s sortie from Lady- 
smith, the British battery mules on the left 
were 'stampeded. The captain of one of the 
batteries, seeing his first sergeant flying by with 
the first gun, shouted angrily: “Hi, sir! Where 
are you going?” To which the gunner curtly 
replied: “Hanged if I know! Ask the mules!” 
Collier’s Weekly. 


A Unitarian woman and a young Episcopal 
clergyman were talking of a semi-noted family. 
Their religious history was news to the young 
clergyman, and on summing it up he said: 
“Now let me get this straight. The grand- 
father was a Unitarian and changed to Fis. 
copalian, the father an Episcopalian and chahged 
back to Unitarian; and’— “Not back,” the 
Unitarian interrupted, “forward” ; and the 
young clergyman joined in the laugh. 


McAlister was a boatswain who, unexpectedly 
came into a small fortune. Quitting the service, 
he bought a snug little cottage miles away from 
salt water. When he was comfortably settled, 
he employed a boy to come to his door every 
morning at half-past five, knock, and say, 
“Please, sir, the commander wants you.’ 
Whereupon every morning the now free boat- 
swain had the joy of singing out in his grandest 
wes “Tell the commander to go to thun- 

eri 


In college there is a constant combat of wits 
between the tutor and his pupils. The students 
who attended the lectures on biology planned a 
little joke on their professor. They removed 
a stuffed baboon from the natural history mu- 
seum, dressed it up in a student’s gown, and set 
it in the professor’s chair upon the lecture plat- 
form. When he entered the room, they greeted 
his evident surprise with a suppressed giggle of 
merriment. . “Well, gentlemen,” said the profes- 
sor, blandly, “I’m glad to see that you have 
found at last a professor who is suited to your 
capacities.” 
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Ts an organ which any 
one can play. It is even 


more than this. It is an 
orchestra. 
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No musical knowledge is. required, 
the instrument performing technical 
execution, while the player regulates 
the expression. 

Symphonies, overtures, and entire 
operas, as well as sacred music, may 
be enjoyed whenever the mood calls 
for them. Accompaniments for the 
voice, violin, and ’cello, are likewise 
available. ; 


M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


PIANO EMPORIUM, 162 Boylston St., Boston 


_ New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS Dec, a +06 $20,544,428. 
ATCT inci pee Sk nC RaaMeneaRiN Cr cee 
$2,705,771.97 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 8&8 


Milk Street. 
BENT: F. STEVENS, President. 
LFR ee, D_ FOSTER, Vice-President. 


L eS 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec’y. 
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When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
EBEACON ST. 


Ch. Organs. 


JOOK & 
BASTINGS 0, 


“B OSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. . 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in hard Nebraska, and the 
akotas. Correspondence solicited 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


AVOID ADULTERATIONS 


> 
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The Massachusetts State Board of Health has published 
z oo names of over 65 brands of spices found adulterated. 


» SLADE’S SPICES 


ely Pure and Extra Strong. 


ce “S get pure spices if you get SLADE’S. Your 


os, Mg surely you. 
& aD. & L. SLADE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Miss Hyde’s Home Schoow. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and careful, expert training for six 
little viele under twelve years of age. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
, FOR BOYS . 


Mesieutare and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


i Meat = ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 

Wholesome physical, mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention, Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head peice References: 2,500 livin: 
alumni. Send for cir Head masters: Fran 
Hoyt Wood, A.B. (dana Ph.D. (Leipzig); Albert 
Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTON sei 


Individual 


‘onal. 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of allagess. Endowed ; 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘QR 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. KE. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOST 
Miss CAROLINE Ry CLARK} Principals. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645; fits 
for'college, espe y Barnes non-residents li ive in Ro aaly 
of one of the masters in dm: nslow House, 
fitted up as a dormitory. Cemlogne sent on request. 

Rev. James Dz Normanoviz, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. W1iutam C. Cotiar, Head Master. 

Address O. M. FARNH AM Roxbury, Mass. 


& Sons Co., 


UPHOLSTERY, 
3 BOSTON. 
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